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HER MAJESTY’S REIGN 


NHE commonplaces which present themselves as 
fitting to be uttered, in this week in which Her 
Majesty's reign surpasses the years of any of her prede- 
cessors are many, and respectable. Such part of what 
has been said _as refers ‘to that affection and reverence 
which the whole nation, saving a small minority, mainly 
composed of ill-bred prigs, entertains for the Queen, is 
not of course to be put under the head of common- 
place. The loyalties and affections of life in all their 
degrees are not commonplaces, because they are constant, 
and happily also numerous. Our Sovereign always has 
been, and is, all that it is fitting she should be, to 
Englishmen, We congratulate her on her long life and 
reign. We hope they may be prolonged beyond the 
years of Louis XIV. and, as her rule has not been 
defiled by oppression to any portion of her subjects, 
nor by shameless aggression on her neighbours, so we 
may fairly hope that it will not end as the French 
King’s did, in failure and defeat. In failure and defeat 
so caused it cannot end. The disasters of King Louis's 
later years can be shown to have followed inevitabl y from 
the errors of his prime. If evil is to come to England, 
it will not be because of any act of Her Majesty’s. 
When we spoke of commonplaces we were thinking a 
little of those rather obvious remarks, that many have 
died, and been succeeded by others, in the fifty-nine 
years which have passed since Her Majesty ascended 
the throne, but still more of the complacent comments 
on the general prosperity of the time, and the approxi- 
mations which have been made towards rendering every- 
body comfortable. These are numerous, and they are 
all very manifestly true. Moreover, they show a con- 
tented disposition, and a kindness of nature which are 
decent. But one need not be very adroit, very much 
of a killjoy, if they make one a little inclined to ask 
whether all this approach to the fowl in the pot ideal 
's a matter for unmixed congratulation. The slave 
behind the car and the devil’s advocate are useful 


Registered as a Newsp per 


personages. ‘They have often much to say which it is 
profitable to hear at the moment of triumph and 
canonisation. ‘They might at the present happy period 
write to remind us of one or two facts that prosperous 
peopleare apt to forget. For instance, they might say, and 
truly, that others paid, and “tis we who drink the wine. 
The reigns of Henry III., Edward II., Henry VI, and 
George III., were either wholly or partially evil times— 
very different from the happy’years of Her Majesty. 
Well, that is true, but it is not also the case that if we 
are happier it is largely because of what was then 
suffered. It is not our merit wholly, but in large part 
our good fortune that we are so much better off than 
our ancestors were. We have stepped into their inheri- 
tance and profited thereby. ‘This is a useful reminder 
that when we compare the present and the past it 
ought to be in gratitude, and not merely in self-glorifi- 
cation. ‘These disturbers of our complacency might 
go on to hint to us that perhaps, after all, we 
are in the age of the Antonines. The human race 
was never more fortunate than in that golden age, so 
say the learned, but it was the,immediate precursor of 
generations of misery. This much at least is certain, 
that better times can hardly come after the present. 
To be more fortunate than we have been is what we 
cannot prudently expect. And then there is this to be 
thought of—namely, the danger that we have lost the 
power of bearing evil. How long is it since we have 
had to stand the kind of strain under which our fathers 
stood upright, and went on growing ? What was the 
Crimean War if you compare it with the struggles of 
the eighteenth century ? It was a mere local expedi- 
tion, a fight in a cockpit with an enemy who was 
hedged in all around, child’s play in fact. And the 
Indian Mutiny, terrible enough on the spot, was only a 
larger version of a little war. As for the rest, they 
have been little wars without qualification. It has all 
been pleasant to live in, with the material conveniences 
of life increasing every_day, the State meanwhile doing 
ever more and more for us, and making ever less call on 
our services. But is it so sure that it will last? <A 
time may be coming when we shall have to fight as 
hard to*keep what we have as our fathers fought that 
we might enjoy it, and then it may be found that all 
this long period of comfortable ease has not been the 
best of preparations. 

That is what our classical friend the slave on the car 
might have to whisper in our ear, and we may as well 
listen to what he has to say. Perhaps not the worst 
answer would be: Friend what you say is perfectly 


true. It was mainly our fathers who made this ease for 


us, and not as the more foolish supvose certain geniuses, 
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mostly Whigs, who stepped into the fruit of their 
labours. Worse times may be coming. There are not 
wanting prophets of evil who tell us as much without 
waiting for auspicious occasions of public rejoicing. 
Now supposing that you and they are right, still we 
have been blessed, and so far have nothing to whine 
about. Whatever is coming the past has been happy, 
and we shall not meet the trouble lying in wait for us 
the better for grumbling over what we have enjoyed. 
The best use we could put our inheritance to was just 
to make the most of it. There is nothing ignoble in 
the wish to make people happier, and you could not 
expect that we were to go to work to make wars in 
order that we might not get out of training. Observe 
that there are certain facts you overlook. It has 
happened to this nation before to have long intervals of 
peace and material prosperity—James I. gave us one, 
Walpole another—and we were warned then that we had 
grown soft. We had not grown so soft but that a little 
practice restored our nerve. Who knows but that this 
may turn out to be the case again, as those who meddle 
with us may find to their cost. Let us be thankful for 
what we have had—and as for what is to come we shall 
not face it the better for being too fearful. 





MASSACRE INVITED 


HE Czar having arrived at Balmoral on his visit to 
the Queen, we shall have plenty of information, 
no doubt, as to the conversations that pass between Her 
Majesty and her illustrious visitor, or, at least, between 
distinguished persons in the Czar’s entourage and our 
own high officials. ‘These conversations will be reported 
on the best authority; their publishers will be enabled 
to place them before the world upon information which 
they cannot permit themselves to doubt; and no wise 
man will accord the least belief to these revelations till 
after they have been thrice confirmed. 

It appears that the Czar’s visit will probably last a 
week or may be ten days. For the outcome of whatever 
diplomacies may go on during that time we feel little 
anxiety, because we do not believe that, as between this 
country and the Russian Government, the arrangement 
which the agitation-leaders are now praying for is 
possible. Eagerly bent upon their one great object, 
the break-up of Turkey, they insist that Lord Salisbury 
shall stop at no bargain that will induce the Czar to 
turn upon the Sultan and destroy him. What that 
means when more specifically stated is this: If the Czar 
refuses to change the policy called Lobanoff’s except 
upon condition that England shall help Russia to make 
Constantinople her own, that condition must not be 
rejected. Lord Salisbury may safely enter upon such 
an engagement so far as public feeling in England is 
concerned, and humanity demands whatever sacrifice 
may follow. At bottom that is what is meant when 
Lord Salisbury is told that an amicable arrangement 
with Russia presents no real difficulty : her Government 
has only to be convinced of our absolute unselfishness. 
Now even supposing the Czar willing to listen to such pro- 
posals, undeterred by the treachery in certain quarters, 
we are safe with Lord Salisbury. He knows what Constan- 
tinople would become in the hands of the proprietor of 
the Black Sea and the aspirant to the heirship of 
India; and with that knowledge he is not in the least 
likely to run the country into the proposed absurdities 
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for the sake of punishing the Sultan and seeing Turkey 
in flames. 

Tranquil on that score, the diplomatising of these 
passing days appears to us less anxious than what may 
happen in the city of the Sultan. Threats of another 
Armenian demonstration continue ; and the Armenians 
being an ingenious people, it may occur to them that 
no time could be so favourable for another dynamite 
operation for massacre as when the Czar and Lord 
Salisbury are in conference on English ground. On 
English ground we say, being rather impressed by ‘the 
views of a diplomatist well conversant with the state of 
affairs in the ‘Turkish capital, lately communicated to 
Reuter’s agency. The writer of these ‘ views,’ evidently 
no friend of the Sultan’s, makes some very suggestive 
remarks, as follows. Should there be another outburst 
and another massacre, the Government of any Euro- 
peans killed along with the Armenians ‘ would be 
bound to interfere, consent of Lurope or not.” Another 
outburst is feared at the present moment, and already 
‘considerable feeling has been shown against Europeans 
who have been suspected of aiding the Armenians.’ 
Now the Europeans so suspected are the English ; it is 
they who are likely to be murdered in the next out- 
burst, and consequently theirs is the Government which 
will be bound to interfere, with or without European 
concert. ‘That this is the writer’s meaning is obvious 
from the collocation of the following sentences farther 
on: ‘In the case of another disturbance, whether pro- 
voked by Armenians or not, there is strong reason to 
believe that vengeance will not be limited to Armenians, 
It is certain, however, that it will not do for Great 
Britain to act alone.’ Now there is not a more politic 
people on the face of the earth than the Armenians are 
by nature. Made desperate, and therefore inventive, 
by circumstances, a calculation of this sort is most un- 
likely to escape them. With England in the ferment 
which, of course, is well-known to their leaders, with 
Mr. Gladstone at the front again, launching fiery letters 
and speeches nearly every day, and the Czar within 
immediate range of the voices of the English people 
and their Government—we see at once how much there 
may be in the explicit warnings of ‘the diplomatist 
well conversant with the present state of affairs in the 
Turkish capital.” 

For a time it seemed as if the agitation in England 
had been checked ; and so no doubt it was. But so long 
as men like Mr. Bryce make such speeches as fell from 
him on Tuesday, so long as Mr. Gladstone fulminates 
in French and English newspapers and speaks from the 
platform as he spoke on Thursday, the recklessness of 
smaller men yet more vociferous will appear justified 
and will go on. And so long as these excitements go 
on, with their present effect on popular feeling, there will 
be a standing invitation to the desperadoes of the 
Armenian revolt to provoke another massacre, and one 
which, if possible, shall include a good number of 
Englishmen. Why not? English lives are not more 
sacred in the eyes of Armenian patriots than Armenial 
lives. If hundreds of these may be sacrificed in carrying 
out an Ottoman-Bank plot, and if the result of that 
plot is almost to drive the Sultan from his throne and 
plunge his empire into anarchy, why withhold the grand 
coup at the cost of a few lives not Armenian? ‘They 
know beforehand, these Armenian committeemen, that 
the Sultan would be credited with getting up the 
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massacre in order to show his contempt for wordy 
page by murdering her people. Did not Mr. Bryce 
, this w reek, without excepting the last bloods hedding 
és ( ‘onstantinople, that these murders are all directed by 
the Sultan for one horrible purpose. ‘These massacres 
are not accidental or occasional outbreaks of fanaticisin. 
They are part of a scheme for the destruction of the 
Armenian people. In a most unhistorical spirit, s 
said Mr. Bryce, after many others who have said i 
same palpably unjust thing. 
invitation indeed to another provoked and procured 
massacre. Assurance is held forth by Englishmen of 
Ministerial rank that the Committee will not be blamed, 
and that the bomb-throwing will be considered another 
offence of the Sultan’s, if not at first then at second-hand. 
Further and from all that they read of the agitation 
and its promoters the Committee may be comfortably 
sure of this: that if in the next ‘ outburst’ 
two of Englishmen go down, according to one knowing 
diplomatist’s expectation, the murder of every man of 
them will be laid at the Sultan’s door. No agitator 
will doubt that they were killed by the Monster's 
special order, with intent to insult and defy the English 


Here, then, is very strong 


a score or 


people. 


Therefore we agree with the newspaper corres- 
pondents that another outbreak is highly probable, and 
that if it does happen a certain number of Christians 
will suffer. But we goa little beyond the newspaper 
correspondents in thinking, and saying, that the pro- 
vocation of the expected massacre is itself provoked, 
and provoked from Engl: und. In the meeting here, 
in the speech there, in the letters of this and that 
the 


another dynamite scare, 


eminent person, Armenian revolutionary reads 


in 
sequence, a few Englishmen knocked on the head 
course of it, and our cause is won. The British Govern- 
ment must interfere, ‘ consent of Murope or not. 


one more massacre coii- 


THE CZARS VISIT 

\ 7 hail your Majesties’ visit as an augury that 

the friendly relations which exist between 
the Sovereigns and people of the two great Empires 
under the Russian and British Thrones will not only 
continue but be deepened and extended.’ These highly 
proper observations are to be found in the address pre- 
sented to the Czar and Czaritsa by the | 
Kdinburgh. 


ord Provost of 
They represent pretty accurately the ex- 
pectations that most intelligent persons have founded 
on the arrival of the 


Kimperor and Empress of Russia 
In this country. 


It would be fatuous to deny that in 
the past the two Empires have been in very sharp 
autagonism. ‘The future may easily bring them into 
variance, if not into conflict Both 
are Asiatic; both are expansive; and though states- 
manship may labour to remove points of dispute, 

they can always be created afresh by some hot-headed 
lieutenant or over-adventurous trader. No 
Englishman wor thy of the name, therefore, will permit 
the occasion to do away with all sense of self-respect. 
We wish the Czar well, but we will leave hysterics to 
be manufactured on the pavement of Paris. He can 
rely on a cordial and respectful greeting both from his 
own exalted rank and as the husband of the Queen's 
granddaughter. We trust too that he may turn the 
Visit to profit by gaining some insight into the feelings of 


actual again. 


some 
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the nation towards Russia, which is no more inimical 
than circumstances compel. And thus—to quote the 
Provost of Edinburgh once more—‘ the united influence 
of the two peoples may be potent in the interests of 
peace and in advancing the cause of humanity and 
civilisation throughout the world.’ The sentiment has 
a commonplace twang about it, but it is sound enough 
for all that. 

‘These comparatively modest hopes are far from satis- 
fying our emotional politicians. 'They perceive in the 
Czar’s advent a complete Brock’s benefit of illuminating 
effects. It is a light that will fall on their own pious 
persons, and thence be transmitted to their brethren in 
Armenia. ‘The Czar—to drop metaphor—will discover, 
or has discovered already, that meetings are being held 
up and down the country out of sympathy with the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. He will be profoundly 
impressed by the importance of these gatherings, and 
he will promptly reverse the policy of his Government. 
The Chronicle is convinced that he cannot fail to per- 
ceive the agitation that is surging around him. Well, 
there was not enough of it at Leith or the stations 
along the line to wet the sole of his Imperial boots. 
At Balmoral he will be kept as secluded from Anglo- 
Armenians as from any other kind of cheap-tripper. They 
are let into Hawarden, as we know, but other establish- 
ments, other and less familiar manners. The Czar’s know- 
ledge of atrocity-mongers and their works will not be 
advanced by his subsequent progress through the 
United Kingdom. He will refrain from London, he 
will catch the ring of Mr. Gladstone's 
oratory at Liverpool. There is of course the press ; 
but—appalling though the thought may be—the 
Chronicle not even be taken in at Balmoral. 
He may no journal more soul-stirring and 
heart-tugging than the 7%mes; he may even, being 
on a holiday, not trouble himself to look into a 


not even 


may 
read 


paper at all. Worse still; he may become aware 
that Anglo-Armenianism is demonstrating by its 
hall-fulls, and then—he may reflect on the advan- 


tages of his own form of government, which will not 
permit emotionalists to embarrass his diplomacy 
abroad by using language open to the most complete 
misconstruction and by advancing proposals calculated 
to land his country in the direst disaster. Autocrats, 
after all, are not wont to be congratulated by popular 
agitators. 

articles 
the emotional politicians are condescending enough to 
entrust their to Lord Salisbury. He has been 
commanded to Balmoral, and it follows that a splendid 
opportunity has been created for him. 
a farmers’ 


Iailing persuasion by speeches and leading 
case 


If a Court were 
ordinary the presumption would be per- 
As it is not, we fear that the expec- 
tations based on his presence under the same roof as 
the Czar are not likely to be gratified. 
excellent reasons, apart from polities, why 


missible enough. 


There are 
Lord Salis- 
bury should be privileged to meet the Emperor of 
Russia. He's Prime Minister, he is Foreign Secretary, 
and he is Marquess of Salisbury. He is also a gentle. 
man, and, as such, he is not particularly likely to 
obtrude his opinions upon the guest of his Sovereign. 
If the Czar were to ask for information that would 
be another matter altogether. We may take it that 
Lord Salisbury has been given an audience, and the 
presumption is that politics have not keen altogether 
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excluded from the conversation. But to conclude 
that the Eastern question has been thoroughly discussed 
and that the bases of action have been determined is to 
misread entirely the meaning of the Czar’s visit. It is 
not an affair of State but of family. Even Sovereigns 
permit themselves a holiday on occasions, and the 
Emperor and Empress have earned a respite from State 
functions by the fatiguing ceremonies of their Corona- 
tion. Reviews and banquets could not be avoided at 
Vienna and Berlin; there are more, many more, in store 
when Paris has been attained. Then why not recognise 
at once that the stay at Balmoral is one of pure enjoy- 
ment from which such boresome topics as Armenia will 
be very naturally excluded? An Englishman who loves 
his ease has not much difficulty in reaching that conclu- 
sion, but not so an Anglo-Armenian. ‘The queer 
creature has no ease; if he were not clamouring against 
the Assassin he would be railing at vaccination or how]- 
ing for compulsory temperance. The luxury of war is 
his just now, and there awaits him the morrow of bitter 
disappointment. 


MR. DENMAN 


HE paradox that the man who lives most before the 
public is the soonest forgotten is as old as Lucian 
at least; but it contains enough truth to receive con- 
tinual confirmation. Of no body of men is it truer at 
the present time than of Her Majesty’s Judges. All 
their work, with rare exceptions in favour of elaborately 
considered judgments, is done in public, a stream of 
litigants is continually discussing their idiosyncrasies 
and their talents, and the performance of their duties is 
the most impressive spectacle commonly open to a man 
who wishes to see how the business of the country is 
managed. At the same time the regard commonly 
paid to judges is generally and very properly strictly 
impersonal. ‘The judge ceases to be a judge, and 
unless he has possessed the vigour and intellect of a 
Bramwell, the profound learning of a Willes, or the 
kind of reputation which makes him like Bowen, 
the vouchee of endless anecdotes, he passes at once 
into no doubt an acceptable, but still a compara- 
tively complete oblivion. Mr. Denman was a judge for 
twenty vears; it is some four years since he retired 
from the Bench, and the man in the street probably did 
not notice the fact that he died this week. He was 
probably the last man to regret such a measure of 
oblivion, had he done so he would have found ample 
recompense in the kind of recollection which is retained 
of him by those of his contemporaries and juniors whose 
opinions he would have valued most. For there can be 
no doubt that, although not endowed with any intel- 
Kcctual gifts such as would raise him to any special pre- 
eminence among his colleagues, and being without any 
pretensions to profound learning, he possessed moral. 
personal, and one may add physical gifts, which enabled 
him to contribute in a considerable degree to that 
reputation which Knglish judges as a body happily 
cjoy. 

His reputation among those by whom he was most 
respected is not that of a great lawyer; and he 
of Parliament for a 
mediocrity ; 


was a member considerable 
time without rising but 
was naturally heir to many valuable traditions of 


judicial behaviour and lived to hand them on unim- 


above he 
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paired to his successors. The son of a Lord Chief 
Justice, he first made his mark by being senior classic, 
as to which it is no derogation to his learning to say 
that he is an example of the old Cambridge legend that 
the best man is usually second, since that place in his 
year was filled by the late Dr. Munroe. A moderately 
successful career at the Bar and in Parliament led 
in due course to a judgeship which he held for an 
unusually long time. As a judge, although he never 
held a place among the giants of his day, he 
nevertheless performed his duties in a way which pro- 
bably gave more satisfaction even to unsuccessful clients 
than did the efforts of some of his more brilliant 
and learned colleagues. He was not a patient man; 
bad manners of any kind and any suspicion of 
trickery met with very summary treatment at his hands, 
At the same time he was essentially painstaking and he 
never allowed his feelings to hurry him into that kind 
of impatience which is in fact a denial of justice. His 
position as an old Cambridge oarsman, his liking for 
and appreciation of a good horse, and his recollection 
of the prize-ring at a certain date, placed him in 
sympathy with certain aspects of life with which a judge 
of the High Court is not always familiar. 

There are many ways of being a good judge, and 
Mr. Justice Denman adopted what may be called the 
secretive method for compassing this end. In a case 
which required careful handling it was impossible to 
tell how his inclinations lay until it came to his turn to 
express his opinion, which he rarely failed to do in such 
a way as to give the greatest assistance to the jury 
which it was in his power to afford. The great trials 
over which he presided which attracted most public 
attention were the trial of the murderer of Carey, 
the informer, and the sensational pearl-stealing case 
of a few years ago. In both of these his conduct was 
all that could be desired; in a third it may be that 
eminent counsel persuaded him to allow cross-examina- 
tion which a greater judge might have excluded, and 
he certainly went to an undue length in expressly 
approving what had better been at least passed over 
It was however in more commonplace cases 
Good manners are not 


in silence. 
that he was seen at his best. 
everything, but they are a good deal in the rough and 
tumble of Nisi Prius, and united as they were in 
his case, with the best traditions of the administration 
of justice and a determination to do complete justice 
to the best of his ability, they enabled him to leave an 
example of how ordinary litigation should be conducted 
—an example which may not endure to far posterity 
but which will certainly be affectionately remembered 
by all who were brought into contact with him. 


LA VIE PARISIENNE 


ps is debating the question whether the glory 

of the Boulevard is departing, whether life in the 
City of Light is losing what in the past were its most 
essential charms. ‘That the point should be mooted 1s 
in itself a bad sign. When all is in order there are no 
searchings of heart, and the mere existence of misgivings 
is a symptom that something is wrong. ‘The immediate 
cause of the raising of the discussion is the revival at 
the Varictés, that most Parisian of Parisian theatres, 
of Offenbach’s operetta, La Vie Parisienne. Coming at 
the opening of the season, this reappearance on the 
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stage of a piece in which the Paris life of a generation 
back is portrayed with surpassing fidelity has fitly 
provoked a comparison of the past with the present. 
As we have hinted, there is little bat lamentation at 
the changes wrought by the lapse of time. Ofa surety 
the Paris of La Vie Parisienne was a wondrous 
pleasant place and to choose the period for com- 

avison with any other is, in sporting parlance, 
to try the latter very highly. In 1866, the year from 
which the operetta dates, things went very well in the 
French capital. ‘The Second Empire was at its zenith : 
the Mexican expedition in a fair way to be forgotten, 
the chance of political appeasement seemingly consider- 
able in view of the conciliatory attitude of the Emperor, 
the Exhibition in prospect, and no apprehension of the 
storm that was to gather so shortly. Amid these 
favouring circumstances Paris flourished and perhaps 
surpassed herself. Certain it is that the libretto of 
Meilhac and Halcévy shows us a society characterised by 
the quintessence of all the qualities conveyed by 
the epithet Parisian. Lightheartedness, frivolity, the 
prettiest wit and the utmost amenity of manners dis- 
tinguish the personages of the play and were doubtless 
to be found in their prototypes. ‘To-day it is lamented 
that La Vie Parisienne has ceased to be a mirror of 
Parisian life. In the space of a generation the capital, 
it is declared, has undergone a complete metamorphosis 
and the moaning thereover is the more mournful since 
the nature of the change is the direst the mind of man 
can conceive: Paris has become un-Parisian. London 
in ruins and ready for Macaulay's New Zealander would 
be an cxhilarating spectacle in comparison. 

Without being able to share in all its intensity the 
woe of our afflicted neighbours, we can at least appre- 
ciate the grounds of their grief. The change in pro- 
gress in Paris has long been clear to others besides 
Parisians. An inkling of what is afoot may have 
come to the mere reader of French novels or frequenter 

theatres. The h newspaper too is 
sufficient in itself to betray the open secret, to make 
evident the horrible truth that the Gaul is losing his 
gaiety. The type of journal that was the joy of the 


of French Irene 


Boulevard in the past has barely the ghost of a survivor, 
and the best of the papers by which it has been 
superseded are almost as dull, while remaining incom- 
parably worse informed than the dullest of the London 
dailies. Villemessant would not recognise his Figaro 
and, anathematising its three sheets, would certainly 
refuse to read it and probably be ashamed to edit it. 
The fate of the novel has been similar, but perhaps a 
little worse. ‘To turn to a French novel for relaxation 
Was once as natural an act as to sip a champagne cup 
in summer. Nowadays the only possible classification 
of l’rench writers of fiction is into various orders of the 
bore: the bore psychological, the bore realistic, the 
bore transcendental and so on to the end of the sadden- 
ing list. Were the lady author rampant in France 
or some Kailyard school in honour there the state of 
things could searcel y be worse than it is. The case of 
the theatre is somewhat different. The Parisian has 
learned to do without novels—his publishers declare he 
is ceasing to buy them—but the theatre is still a neces- 
sity of his existence. As yet he has struggled manfully 
against all attempts to bore him as he sits in his stall. 
Ibsenites have sought to make him their prey and 
attempts have been made to educate him up to Belgian 
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Shakespeares and other weird geniuses, but with a like 
want of success. He has stood out for the tickling of 
his fancy and even asserted his right to laugh. His 
purveyors of dramas, wiser than his novelists, continue 
to humour this obstinacy, but there is a significant 
difference between the fare they offer him and that 
of which La Vie Parisienne is a sample. Speaking 
generally there are two classes of plays, in the way of 
light drama, that at present attract full houses in 
Paris: there are the plays of which the humour is of 
the broadest and the plays of which the humour is of the 
bitterest. The changed temper of the Parisian may be 
traced in connection with both. Paris has always tolerated, 
not to say loved, a large measure of licence on the 
stage. Our neighbours, however, used to boast that their 
playwrights presented their riskiest matter so cun- 
ningly as to allow of their daring being condoned at 
any rate by a native audience. ven this semi- 
reticence is now an abandoned tradition. In protest 
against this alteration in the public taste a well- 
known critic recently published in the Figaro a 
scathing leading article which: he entitled ‘Le Lit 
au Théatre. ‘The tenour of the article will be un- 
derstood from its title. That a distinguished man of 
letters should have deemed it necessary to write it is 
a sufficient indication of the lengths to which authors 
and stage-managers consider it permissible to go and of 
the increasing grossness of the public taste. ‘The wit 
too, when real, which pleases the Parisian to-day is of 
a different flavour to that in which he used to find 
satisfaction. The old mocking spirit which was often 
kindly and seldom virulent has given place to a spirit 
of bitterness, of soured discontent, of almost rancorous 
criticism. How great is the change in tone may be 
gauged in a moment by comparing the genial humour 
of La Ve Parisienne with the ‘rosserie* of any of the 
better works of the younger contemporary writers— 
with Les Viveurs of Henri Lavedan, for example. 

Look where you will, the evidence points in the same 
direction: the Parisian is altering beyond recognition. 
He may not have been sobered, but he has certainly 
been soured. His thirst for pleasure is as keen as ever, 
but unless he look to it he will fall under the reproach 
before long of taking his pleasure sadly. His light- 
heartedness is leaving him, and some uglier name will 
soon have to be found for his frivolity. His life, too, 
is less leisurely as well as less gracious. He is more 
cngrossed than he used to be by the struggle for exist- 
ence; he is beginning to believe in the saying at which 
he was wont to scoff, that time is money. And the 
result of his altered disposition is that Ja vie parisienne 
is becoming a memory, while all that remains in its 
stead is that very different thing la vie de Paris. 


RACING 


FYNO a very large number of people, from highest 
| to lowest, the publications of the spring and 
autumn handicaps are two of the most important events 
of the year. Of such people a large proportion un- 
doubtedly regard these handicaps merely as mediums 
for betting; but to right-minded men with racing pro- 
clivities they have wider and higher interests. ‘The 
wise do not give themselves headaches or expose them- 
selves to the risk of loss by endeavouring to ‘ pick 
winners’; indeed it might almost be said that, to 
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them, the question whether these horses or those are most 
likely to win is of comparatively minor importance ; for 
they look upon these handicaps principally as oflicial 
statements of the merits of the race-horses in training, 
based upon their public form. Although only a certain 
number of the horses that have during the 
preceding season are entered for the great handicaps, it 
is easy to calculate the weights which would probably be 
assigned to others by comparing their form with that 
of horses actually weighted for them. The man who 
‘knows his autumn handicaps” knows something about 
racing. 

Tie changes in the reputations of different horses, 
from the spring to the autumn, as shown by the handi- 
caps, are alone of considerable interest. For instance, 
Kirkconnel was put within 11lb. of the top-weight for 
the Lincolnshire Handicap, whereas for the Cambridge- 
shire he was placed 23lb. below it—that he did not 
accept is nothing to the purpose—while Encounter for 
the same handicaps was 11]b. lower in the seale in the 
autumn than in the spring, and Laodamia, who was put 
only a pound below the highest weight in March, was 
placed a stone below it fer the C ambridgeshire. On the 
other hand, both Kileock and Quarrel were handi- 
capped S2ib. higher, in relation to the top-weight, 
for the Cambridgeshire than for the Spring handicaps. 
Then Dinna Forget, who was handicapped at Ascot 
16lb. below a heme 29lb. the highest 
weight for one of the spring handicaps, and was 
therefore esteemed SS8lb. beneath first-c 
handicapped within 6lb. of the top-weight for the 
Cesarewitch; and Pride, who could not finish among 
the first nine for the Old Cambridgeshire of last autumn, 
when carrying only 6st. 6lb., 
the Cesarewitch of this year at Qst. 
Qlb. of the heaviest weight. 
fifth to Kirkeonnel for the Two Thousand of 1895, was 
appointed to give him Gib. for the 
1896. When Marco had won the Cambridgeshire last 
autumn, it was argued that he must be a better horse 
than the winner of that year’s Derby. It is interesting 
to observe that the handicappers have expressed their 
opinion on this point by placing them on equal terms 
for the Cambridgeshire of this season. 

There is 
respecting the quality of the horses entered for the 
Cesarewitch and 


run 


under 


ass form, was 


was handicapped for 
t. 3lb., and within 
Raconteur, who finished 


the Cambridgeshire of the present 
season, for among them are to be found winners of the 
Two Thousand, the Thousand, the Derby, the 
St. Leger, and several cf the modern monster weight- 
for-age stakes ; so that the ancient objection to handi- 
caps, on the ground that they only encourage horses 
At weight-for- 
age, the handicapping for the Cesarewitch represents 
the second in the Derby of this season (St. 
to be 16lb. better than the winner of last year 
Visto), and 10lb. better than any other horse 
for the race ; for 
bridgeshire makes him out to be 151b. better 
Visto, but only better than any other horse in 
the race. <As the course of the one race is double 
that of the latter, it follows that the handics appers 
believe that some of St. Frusquin’s opponents may be 
much better over a short distance than over along one. 
Other suggestions offered by the handicap for the Cam- 
bridgeshire are that the second‘in this year’s Derby is 


One 


of an inferior class, is no longer valid. 


Prusquin), 
(Sir 
entered 
the Cam- 


than Sir 


while the handicapping 


Q)b. 
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superior to the winner of the Oaks by 16lb., that the 
winner of this year’s Two Thousand is 171b. better than 
that of last year’s wo 'Thousand, and that Champaubert, 
the winner of the French Derby, is quite 91b. inferior to 
the winner of the It is not often that the name 
of a steeplechase horse figures among the favourites for 
the Cesarewitch; but, on this occasion, Count Schom- 
berg, a horse that has run over both steeplechase 
earliest favourite. 


English. 


and 
He is 
not however as other steeplechasers, for he ran third 
for the Cesarewitch last year. Respecting the public 
form exhibited since the publication of the weights for 
the Cesarewitch, it may be 
that, for the Doucaster Cup, 
to be many peunds superior to her Cesarewitch handi- 
by her easy victory over The Rush and Dinna 
This 


another, been the subject of quite as much gossip as 


hurdle-race courses, was the 


sufficient for us to notice 


Laodamia showed herself 


capj ine, 


Forget. magnificent mare has, at one time or 


her namesake, Laodamia, the daughter of Astydamia 
and Acastus. 

Some of the most interesting racing of the year will 
take place during the next six weeks, and it may be 
that some fresh two-year-olds will make the forth- 


coming Derby appear a more open race than it 
sometimes is. At present, Velasquez and Galtee 
More may be considered the favourites, although 
there is practically no betting on the event. We 
wish to express our thorough sympathy with 


writer in the Sportsman, who urges that, for at least 
one of the three stakes—the Princess of 
Wales’s Stakes, the Club) Stakes, the 
Eclipse Stakes—no horse younger than four should 
to The stakes tempt 
owners to run off their at the age of 
three, and then to put them to the stud at four, 
which, in the opinion of many excellent authorities, is 


gigantic 
Jockey and 


be allowed run. monster 


horses legs 


teo early an age for the purpose. Some years ago an 
excess two-year-old running was the chief evil endured 
by racchorses ; although this still goes on, 
the horses suffer from the additional misfortune of an 


at the age of 


but now, 


even their 


three. 


greater tax upon powers 
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The Daily Chronicle, 
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with deep emotion, 


indeed ! for we may mention 
had you failed to take the needful cue, 
It was our organ’s definite intention 

‘Lo send for you 


ir, from your lonely, elevated station, 

With need for guiding help on every hand, 
You have, of course, remarked the agitation 

That just at present permeates the land ; 
ITave followed all our articles upon if, 

Not cox 
And read, no doubt, our penny-dreadful sonnet 

With silent awe. 


ked to taste, but singularly raw, 


Young man, we don’t acknowledge earthly splendour 
Pray entertain no error as to that— 

Nous autres ciloyeis naturally render 
Small homage to a bloated autocrat ; 
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But circumstances often alter cases, 
And we propose to proffer you a slice 
(Of what we freely give in other places— 
Our best advice. 


Waste not the precious season in pursuing 
The more distinctly brutal kinds of sport ; 
Such habits bring about a man’s undoing 
As hinted in our Sabbath-day report ; 
Witness those politicians, heartless, hollow, 
Denounced by Canon Eyton, fervid seer, 
Who golf—with Abdul still alive—or follow 
The fleeting deer. 


When in the course of your domestic outing, 
You meet the Premier, as meet you must, 
If you should get a most tremendous flouting, 
And (speaking morally) imbibe“the dust, 
Qur proper pride may surely then be pardoned, 
Who taught his Lordship how to make his points, 
Strengthened his paralytic hands, and hardened 
His feeble joints. 


Beware, for if your heart be wrought of leather, 
Your kingdom's purchase isn’t worth a cent ; 


The British lion, tugging at his tether, 

Awaits our word to clinch the argument ; 
But if our admonitions really reach you, 

And you would gladly learn the thing to do, 
Look up our Reverend MacColl ; he'll teach you 


A trick or two! 


Bethink you, is it not a vastly solemn 
Sight to observe—our Chronicle brigade 
‘Thus surging forward in a (paper) column, 
Canons in front of us, and none afraid ? 
Not that we threaten, merely we importune, 
We give advice you cannot well evade ; 
Join hands with us, we say, and so your fortune 
Like ours, is made. O. S. 


NOTES 


Tue taking of Dongola is a matter for most complete 
congratulation, and has most absolutely justified Mr. 
Chamberlain of the statements, limitations, definitions 
which he laid down in March last, and which were then, 
as the 7imes reminds us, ‘ridiculed and sneered at with a 
good deal of heavy wit by the orators of the Opposition.’ 
It is now reported that the Dervishes intend to evacuate 
the whole province, probably the best thing they can do 
for themselves as well as for Egypt and for us. Mahdism 
is dead, and the only wonder is that it lived so long. 
Thinking with all proper satisfaction on the result of this 
campaign, can one help saying to one’s self or to others, 
‘Why, oh why, was such a course as this not taken or ever 


Gordon was killed at Khartoum?’ And echo answers, 
‘Why?’ 


Ir is not often that it falls to our lot to compliment 
Lord Rosebery most heartily on a public utterance. _ It is, 
therefore, with the greater pleasure that we tender him 
our best congratulations on the excellent letter which he 
has written on the subject of the Armenian agitation. It 


ss 








USACK’S MARINE HOTEL, St. Anprews, N.B. Zhe 
Mecca’ of Golf. Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers 
and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephone: 


M101, Telegrams ; ‘ Rusack, St, Andrews,’ 
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is full of good sense and statesmanlike discretion, and is 
in most welcome centrast to Mr. Gladstone’s extraordinary 
proposal in a long speech, which otherwise was, in every 
way, a remarkable feat of eloquence. The proposal baldly 
put, dignified as it was by talk about ‘coercion,’ amounted 
to this: ‘Let us threaten the Great Assassin severely. 
But if he shows fight why then we can run away.’ Mr. 
Gladstone more suo called it receding, just as an ardent 


Bonapartist might say that Napoleon ‘receded’ in his 
carriage from Waterloo. 





‘Number One’ (if indeed Patrick J. Tynan be ‘ Number 
One’) appears to have been a writer of verses, some of 
which have been quoted in The Westminister Gazette. He 
is not the first person suspected of the gravest crimes who 
has ‘dropped into poetry,’ like Silas Wegg. For instance, 
‘Janus Weathercock ’—Wainwright, the earlier and more 
distinguished criminal of that name, had a mighty pretty 
pen both in prose and verse, and he is furthermore 
reported by his contemporaries to have been a fellow of 
infinate jest and fancy, though an affected dandy to the 
ends of his nails. 





Ir seems at first sight a matter to be deplored that the 
English Government must not apply for the extradition of 
Haines and Kearney. The reason is as simple as that 
given about the Spanish fleet in the Critic. We cannot 
get it done, because the offence with which they are charged 
is not covered by the extradition treaty. It is probably, 
however, the case that they will be tried and convicted for 
an offence against Belgian law, and the Belgians are 
certainly not people to suffer dynamiters gladly. 





Tue threatened cab strike seems to be less full of mis- 
chief than was at first supposed. The railway companies 
have taken action in the matter, and have taken that action 
with great wisdom and discretion. One does not quite 
understand why the agitators should rage so furiously, 
since it is difficult to perceive what real cause of complair.t 
the cabmen can have. We are reminded by the present 
agitation ofa delightful drawing by Leech in Punch, showing 
a heavy swell, as the gommeux was then called, being driven 
to the opera in a wheel-barrow. It may be hoped that the 
present course of events in this matter will not lead to 
dandies having to take to such a mode of locomotion. 
Meanwhile, those who have to take cabs are not inapt to 
be puzzled by the strange tickets, which do or do not 
appear in the hat of the cabman to whom the weary 
traveller confides himself. 


Tue publication of a poem by Sir Edwin Arnold as an 
advertisement on the advertisement sheet of the 7Z'imes, 
surrounded by heraldings of ‘ Bovril’ and other such small 
deer, naturally surprised Sir Edwin’s many admirers and 
as naturally annoyed Sir Edwin himself. The defence of 
the advertising agent who is responsible for so odd a 
transaction appears, thus far, to be that Sir Edwin Arnold 
parted with his copyright in folo. 
case is unprecedented, and as it is not unlikely to come 
before the Courts we remain for the present like the fish in 
the celebrated mistranslation, amazed with astonishment. 


So far as we know the 





Tue death of M. Duprez will be a grief to, and will 
recall many memories to, old opera-goers. Duprez, at his 
best, was never rivalled as a singer save by Mario, and, 
like Mario (who began by being a stick), he was, in spite 
of a physical disablement, a first-rate actor. He differed 
from Mario in this, that he played more ‘robust’ parts 
than Mario cared to undertake; for instance, Otello in 
Rossini’s opera. That opera was included, as many readers 
may remember, in the great ‘combination’ productions of 
comparatively recent years, with Tamberlik in the title 
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part, M. Faure as Iago and Mme. Nillsson as Desdemona. 
One need not be called a mere laudator temporis acti for 
wondering if even the performance of Verdi's Ovello, with 
M. Jean de Reszke as the hero, M. Maurel as Iago, and all 
other parts befitting, was quite equal, as far as ‘ cast ” goes, 
to that supreme production, 





A wrirer in a daily paper has lately made, with the 
utmost gravity, the ridiculous assertion that any person can 
become a conjurer, or as he grandiloquently puts it, a 
magician. These are his exact words: ‘As a matter of 
fact almost any intelligent person can become a magician. 
The necessary qualities are by no means heaven-sent ; the 
adroitness can be acquired by practice ; the implements 
can be bought for cash.) Now if there is any one thing 
as certain as that the side of the moon which we see is 
not inhabited it is that a conjurer is, like a poet, born, not 
made. ‘To begin with, a certain formation of the hand is 
absolutely necessary to the performance of sleight-of-hand 
tricks, which are the very essence of true conjuring, 
whether apparatus is employed or not. Have we not seen 
many imitators of M. Bautier de Kolta in ‘the Vanishing 
Lady,’ all of whom save one, who was too old and wary a 
bird to attempt the double ‘vanish’ at the end, con- 
No: 
ne fail ce tour qui veut. ‘The great conjurers, witness Robert 
Houdin, have taken to the profession from sheer love of 
It is needless to say that 
a person who can write such unwise stuff as we have 


stantly made a bungle at the important moment ? 


it grafted on an inborn genius. 


quoted has most ludicrously misdescribed all the tricks 
which he mentions. 





Iv is very pleasant to learn from a letter written to the 
Westminster Gazelle by Lord Crewe that the report of 
beaters being peppered with shot from the royal gun is 
Lord Crewe writes that ‘nothing of the 
This is satisfactory. At the same time, 
if anything of the kind had occurred, it would not be 
very surprising, nor would it reflect discredit upon any 
person concerned, 


entirely untrue. 
kind occurred.’ 


There are countless instances of 
ricochet shots, fired by the most experienced guns, taking 
serious and sometimes fatal effect. And we happen to 
know of a very extraordinary case, that of a finished shot, 
who, before the days of breechloaders, finding that one of 
his barrels was choked, not by design, gravely lighted a 
match, threw it down the barrel, and then, while the 
match was still burning, put his eyeglass in his eye and 
looked down the choked barrel. The obstacle happened 
to be an unexploded charge, and by something approaching 


a miracle the inquirer’s head was not blown off. 





Bur as to gun accidents there is no end of them. A 
correspondent of ours wrote to us not many days ago, 
describing how, being out shooting with his dearest friend, 
he had to take a very back seat, because his friend would 
rush about the place over rough ground, with both barrels 
at full cock. Our correspondent adds that on another day 
he was greatly astonished by this remarkable adventure. 
A certain navy officer was shooting next to him, and dis- 
covered a hare, which our correspondent failed to see. 
The navy officer made no bones about it, but simply laid 
his gun on his friend’s right shoulder, as on a rest, and 
fired. He missed the hare, but that’s adetail. His friend 
naturally thought that the end of the world had come and 
found it difficult completely to forgive the navy officer. 
And of such things are the chances of going out with in- 
experienced and, we might add, even with 
‘ gunners.’ 


experienced 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘‘ Demandez la fin 
du monde! 


Curieuses et terribles révélations de la 
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voyante de la rue du paradis, dix centimes, deux sous!” 
This is the latest ery of the camelots and it falls sweetly on 
the ear of the Parisian returning drenched and in eyjl 
humour from the country to his native asphalte. It is a 
cry after his own heart, a delightfully preposterous cry, 
Nobody buys the 
pamphlet, unless it be here and there a concierge in a 


qui fait rire lesprit as Voltaire wrote. 


back street, but everybody grins as he hears it yelped by 
the hawkers 


themselves have an air of being recompensed for the 


the rasping voices of tatterdemalion who 
wretched sale of their wares by the consciousness of the 
excellent b/ague they are perpetrating. And this is not 
The otheris M. Félix Faure’s appear- 


He is 


the first President who has ventured to review troops from 


our only little joke. 
ance on horseback at the recent army mancauvres, 
the saddle. ‘lo do so was the darling desire of Thiers, but 
the great little man was baulked in his wishes and it was 
It is all 
very well to twit our Commander-in-chief with being a 


reserved for M. Faure to break with tradition. 


civilian, He can get into his seat and keep it: the Czar 


‘an do no more. 


‘I am not qualified to deal with the extradition of 
Tynan from the legal point of view but if public opinion 
here has any voice in the matter the dynamiter has no fear 
of appearing in an English dock, Various considerations, 
unfortunately, have procured him French sympathy, or at 
least have created a fecling adverse to his being handed 
over to your authorities. The desire in a general way to 
be disagreeable to England counts for something in the 
there is the 
London has too often been the city of refuge of rascals we 
should dearly have liked to have had under lock and key, 


for some of us not to rejoice at the opportunity of enabling 


matter. Then sentiment of retaliation. 


a ruffian “wanted ”’ by Scotland Yard to put his fingers 
to his nose at the sight of your detectives. Finally I am 
inclined to think that a bad mistake was made—I am 
ignorant whose was the fault—in connection with the 
tenour of the announcements by which the arrest of 
We 


were led to believe that the conspirators had designs on 


dynamiters was communicated to the French Press, 
the Czar. When it leaked out that this apprehension was 
absolutely groundless, a feeling arose that your police had 
resorted to false pretences to secure the delivery of their 
game. Result: that most virtuous indignation proper to 
people who believe they have been “done.” Moreover in 
the present state of opinion here, fromthe moment Tynan 
is guiltless of wishing ill to the Czar any other crime that 
may be laid to his door dwindles to a mere pecceadillo, In 


France just now there is only one unpardonable sin. 





‘I wrore only last week that the Government might look 
for squalls in the course of the coming debate on the 
situation in Madagascar. This is evidently the opinion of 
M. Méline, who by recalling M. Laroche, Governor-General 
of the island, has executed a manw-uvre intended to take 
the wind out of his enemies’ sails. It thus happens that if 
anybody—with the alleged exception of M. Faure 
divine why M. Laroche was ever sent to Madagascar, all 
the world is aware of the reasons of his ignominious return. 
It is impossible to feel any pity for the disgraced func- 
tionary beyond that which is naturally entertained for 
As you know, his 


could 


every square peg in a round hole. 
successor is General Galliéni, a soldier who boasts an 
Neither the Hovas nor the 
foreign residents are likely to profit by his appointment, 
but whether his reign will secure the flourishing of that 


excellent record in Tonquin. 


—_) 
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roblematical personage, the French colonist, is another 
ane Not the least interesting point in connection 


with the new régime is the circumstance that a Republican 
Minister should have venturec to place Madagascar under 
a military governor, One of the prime articles of the 
Republican creed ordains that the military shall always be 


subordinate to the civil authorities. ‘The appointment of 


General Galliéni is a signal breach of this quintessential 

principle, and yet only the ultra-Radical Press has pro- 

tested, In consequence those who do not love the Re- 

public are asking how long it will be before what is sauce 

for Madagascar will be found to be sauce for France ? 

Nous verrons des choses. réjouis- 
J 


; a7 o) ! 
Patience ! Patience ! 


santes ! 


‘Tur interest taken here by the general public in the 
Armenian question is astoundingly slight, or at least the 
prevailing indifference must astound those who are not 
accustomed to French supineness in all matters of foreign 
polities that do not appear to the man in the street to 
involve directly the Dual and Triple Alliance. It is safe 
to assert that not a hundredth part of the nation has the 
remotest inkling of the gravity of the crisis. 
is the only paper that has a special correspondent on the 


The Temps 
spot. The remainder of our papers content themselves 
with printing the telegrams of the agencies —when they do 
print them—for the most part without comment, and the 
minority who read the veracious communications attach 
much the same importance to them as to news concerning 
the tidal wave in Japan or to accounts of cyclones in the 
Far West. 


crusade” of our own on a very minor scale. M. 


Still, benighted as we are, we can boast a “ mad 
Edouard 
Drumont is heckling the clergy for their neglect to do 
what they can to embroil Christendom in war on behalf of 
any Armenians that may remain in spite of the massacres, 
but he is almost alone in his campaign. However on the 
reassembling of the Chamber there is to be an interpella- 
tion on the Armenian question, when M. Hanotaux will be 
asked to show if there is any just cause or impediment why 
France should not guillotine the Sultan. He should have 


no difficulty in framing an answer. 


‘Ir had been rumoured that M. Charles Dupuy, who 
was down to speak at Le Puy this week, would have 
something of interest to say upon the situation, but he 
seems to have changed his mind at the eleventh hour, 
for nothing of the slightest moment escaped _ his lips. 
“Ce n'est que partie remise,’ declare his followers, who 
The ex-President of 
the Council is expected to cut a more prominent figure 


are neither few nor uninfluential. 


in the coming than in the past session, but it is now clear 
that he will give no further hint as to his intentions until 
the Russian fever has run its course, leaving the public 
free to pay attention to something beside the securing of 
a window whence to see the entry of the Czar. The fact 
is that politics will continue at a standstill until the /¢/es 
are over. Still the Budget Committee, as ever an heroic 
body, is to meet ina few days, and its proceedings will 
do something to put an end to the present absolute dearth 
of news,’ 


IN THE CITY 


)AD weather, political uncertainty and fears of dear 
money have combined to depress the stock markets 


this week. Those who should know best regard the 


political bogey as unreasonable, and trace the fall which 
has occurred solely to over-speculation with borrowed 
money, which necessitates liquidation so soon as the rate 
It is foolish, of 


of interest becomes appreciably higher. 
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course, to pretend that money is dear when the Bank of 
Mngland’s rate of discount is only 3 per cent. ; but as the 
2 per cent. rate had not been altered since February 22nd, 
1894, until a fortnight ago, when it was raised to 2) per 
cent,, many people had forgotten that it ever could rise to 
3 or 4+ per cent. again; and now that they cannot borrow 
money as cheaply as before, they find that it is no longer 
profitable to carry pawned stocks. Consequently realisa- 
tions have taken place, though on by no means so large a 
scale as the drop in quotations would imply, the fact being 
that the dealers put down prices in anticipation of the 
sales they expect. These remarks apply more especially 
to dividend-paying stocks, such as Home Rails, ete. ; but 
those who have money to lend naturally try to get the 
highest terms they can, and accordingly mining shares have 
suffered on vague rumours that money will be scarce for 
As far as can be ascertained the 
position in South Africa is precisely the same as it was a 
month ago, and if the mines were worth the values then 
ruling they must be so now. 


carrying over pu rposes. 


In West Australia progress 
is being made, but owing to the ‘ pockety’ nature of the 
gold disappointments must occasionally be expected. One 
of the latest examples of this kind is the Lady Loch mine. 
Not long ago the shares were over 4 and the crushings 
showed a yield of 40z, to the ton. Now the shares have 
dropped to 2 and private advices are to the effect that the 
reef has pinched out. ‘This news has not at the time of 
wring been officially corroborated, but from the fall 
which has taken place there is only too much reason to 
fear that it is true. On the other hand prices of other 
mining shares have declined simply on account of sales by 
nervous speculators and the merits of the various under- 
takings are as great as ever. Lake View Consols, London 
and Globe Finance, Jokers and Ivanhoe are instances in 
point. In due course a recovery may be looked for, and 
we do not think it will be very long delayed, provided 
there is no real disturbance in the money market. 

With regard to the Bank Rate, which was raised from 
2) to S per cent. on Thursday, it may be interesting to 
compare some of the figures with those on the last two 
occasions when rate. It was on 
October 5, 1895, that the directors last decided on 3 per 
cent. and at that date the stock of gold amounted to 
£20,705,993, while the proportion of reserve to liabilities 
was 45°52 per cent. In August and September of 1893 it 
may be remembered that there was a great financial crisis 
in the United States, and partly to protect our stock of 
bullion the bank rate was as high as 5 


there was a similar 


per cent. on 
August 24, gradually falling to 3 per cent. on October 5. 
Prior to August the rate had remained at 3 per cent. at 
which it was fixed on October 20, 1892. The following 
comparison of the stock of gold and proportion of the 
reserve to liabilities on October 20, 1892, October 5, 1893 
and now is instructive : 


J 


‘ , 
Stock of Coin ard Proporti _ of 


Rate. Bullion. pee: 

Liabuilitic S, 

Oct. -20; 1602 3p. f 25,220, 342 $0.07 p.c 
os 5, 1893 . 3p. 26,765,993 45.52 pc. 
Sept. 24, 1896 3 pc $1,155,409 95:45 Pp-c 


The difference that exists now in the gold held by the 
and 1893 is 


sufficiently obvious, as is also the much larger proportion 


Bank compared with the stocks in 1892 


of the reserve, and although it is only natural that at this 
time of year gold should be flowing from this side to the 
United States to pay for food imports, so that further 
shipments may be expected, it is evident that the Bank can 
afford to part with a good deal more gold before getting 
anywhere near danger point. In shoit, we can see nothing 
in the monetary outlook to justify anxiety or to warrant any 
decline in stocks, 
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With reference to our remarks last week on Metropolitan 
District stock we believe that the rise that has taken place 
is due to the purchases of a syndicate who are endeavouring 


to obtain a voting majority. When they have acquired 
sufficient voting power their intention is to turn out the 
present Board and entirely reorganise the undertaking by 
the introduction of electric traction and the zone system. 
That is to say there will be one charge only and within 
certain limits passengers will be able to travel to any station 
on the line, paying the same fare from the Mansion House 
to the Temple as from Cannon Street to Earl’s Court. The 
rumour of the fresh line below the existing one has no 
foundation, but it is believed that by whitewashing the 
tunnels and substituting electricity for steam the popu- 
larity of the route will be greatly enhanced. It is notice- 
able that while Home Rails are nearly all lower on the 
week, Districts have remained very firm. 

After some fluctuatioas American Rails have improved 
again, partly on the better condition of trade shown by the 
large exports of cereals and cotton, and partly owing to the 
belief that Mr. Bryan has no chance of being elected. As 
we pointed out some weeks ago the imports of gold into the 
United States, which at the beginning were effected 
by bankers’ combinations—in short by artificial means— 
are now due to legitimate causes. Enormous quantities of 
produce are being shipped, and as the purchases of foreign 
goods are restricted the result is that Europe has to send 
gold to pay for what it is buying from the States. How 
long these conditions will last it is impossible to say, but 
they will probably continue for several months, and the 
benefit to America is accentuated by the rise which has 
occurred in the price of wheat and cotton. Whatever 
view may be taken of the worth of the ordinary stocks of 
American railways there is the fact that with few excep- 
tions prices are much below the average, and therefore 
there is room for the recovery which seems likely to 
occur. The reports of the Companies whose financial 
year ends on June 30, so far as they have been received, 
are good and in particular that of the New York, Ontario 
and Western deserves notice. 

The past twelve months were particularly bad for the 
anthracite coal industry owing to the mild winter and to 
other causes, yet the Ontario Company whose revenue is 
largely derived from the carriage of anthracite coal 
managed to earn 33,779,335 against 33,669,113 in the 
preceding year. After payment of operating expenses 
and all fixed charges there remains a surplus of $375,569 
against $520,382 in 1894-95, Including this surplus the 
Company now has an accumulated balance to the credit of 
revenue amounting to 32,296,427, which is equal to about 
The directors have 
pursued a very conservative policy in building up the 
system, and they state in the Report that they propose in 
future to debit revenue still more largely with the cost of 
‘betterments’ which properly belong to capital account. 
It seems however that the day cannot be much longer 
delayed when the stockholders will at length obtain some 
return, and as much is hinted in the Report just issued. 

For the first half of this year an interim dividend at the 
rate of 3 per cent. has been declared by the directors of 
the Central Argentine Railway Company, which compares 
with 2 per cent. for the first half of 1895. For the 
second half of last year the dividend was at the rate of 
3 per cent., but as the increase in the receipts since 
June 30 already amounts to over £50,000 it seems fairly 
certain that the dividend for the current six months will 
be at the rate at least of 4 per cent., if not more, which 
would make the return for the year 3} per cent. 


4 per cent. on the ordinary stock. 


Argen- 


tine railways generally are doing well and ‘are worth the 
attention of investors. 
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FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
I—THE CASE STATED 

FYNHE Mayor of Portland, Maine, U.S.A., wrote to the 

writer of this article a short time ago that he was 
anxious to know when and where Free Public Schools 
were first established, and to know also the origin of such 
schools. His question applied of course not to Free 
Public Elementary Schools, as to which answer would be 
easy, but to Secondary Schools—schools, that is, of the 
type of Winchester and Eton, Harrow and Rugby—and of 
those other Grammar |Schools which have not developed 
into ‘Public’ Schools. The answer may prove of interest 
nearer home than ‘ Portland, Me.,’ as the question is one 
of considerable importance in the history of education. 

The subject is so obscure in itself, or has been so 
obscured by those who have written on it, that the very 
meaning of Free School has become a debateable matter, 
A plain man would naturally suppose that a Free School 
means a school in which education is free—gratis, that is, 
either to all or some. Dr. Johnson in his dictionary 
defines ‘ Free School’ as ‘a school in which learning is 
given without pay.” Among the meanings of Free he 
gives ‘Free, without expense, by charity, as a Free 
School.’ 

Later doctors have disputed this primary and obvious 
The theory started by Dr. Kennedy of Shrews- 
bury may now be regarded as the accepted explanation. 
At Shrewsbury the tradition of the town that the School 
was a Free School for the town was being used as an argu- 
ment that it ought to be a town school in fact as well as 
name; that the burgesses’ children should be admitted 
free, and that they should not be ousted in favour of 


meaning. 


paying boarders. Therefore he sought to demolish the notion 
that free meant gratuitous: and to prove that it meant unen- 
slaved, and—strange argument from a clerical head-master 
—that the particular kind of slavery from which a Free 
School was released, was slavery to the Church or ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. It was absolutely impossible to 
produce any Grammar School which was free from 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as the Ordinary exercised ipso 
facto a jurisdiction of a most emphatic kind over every 
Grammar School, no one being able to ‘ teach school ’ at all 
without his licence. Some of Dr. Kennedy’s followers, 
opposed by this inconvenient obstacle, preferred to say 
that a Free School was one open to all comers ; others 
that it meant a school which gives a liberal education, 
and one that it meant ‘free from the statute of mort- 
main,’ 

All this was of course rather absurd. It does not follow 
because a man three hundred years ago said the school 
he founded was to be a free—i.e., gratuitous—school, that 
it should or could be free now, when the circumstances, 
and especially the primary circumstances, have entirely 
changed. If a founder wanted his school to be free for 
all time he should have done as William of Wykeham did, 
and left enough endowment to keep his scholars freely, 
though now the parent of a Winchester scholar on the 
foundation has to pay for his boy’s keep. It was absurd 
to contend that a school with a limited endowment 
should be free for twenty times the population and ten 
times the number of subjects that were taught by the 
single master, or master and usher, of Edwardian or Eliza- 
bethan times. 

The argument against the plain sense of Free School may 
be taken best from Dr. Kennedy’s paper in the Public 
Schools Commission Report, and from a letter of Mr. Roby, 
formerly an Endowed Schools Commissioner, in the 
Dr. Kennedy laid down that Libera 
Schola never meant a Free School in Dr, Johnson’s sense: 


Manchester Guardian. 
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He asserted that ‘Libera never meant gratuitous, (a) 
in classical Latin, not (4) in post-classical Latin, not (c) 
in medieval Latin.” As to the first, it may perhaps be 
conceded. Yet, if we dare dispute so great a classical 
scholar’s dictum, one might note that one use of it 
close to its use in the phrase Libera Schola, was synony- 
mous with gratuitous. That use was the term Jiherw 
wdes, a free house, for the house assigned to the use 
of Ambassadors visiting Rome, which is translated in 
Andrews’s dictionary ‘a house rent free.’ But of course 
it might be argued by any one with a theory to establish 
that it meant free in the sense in which an ambassador's 
house is now free, extra-territorial, free from the juris- 
diction of the State in which the Ambassador resides. As 
for the medieval use, confidence in Dr. Kennedy is shaken 
at the outset by his referring to ‘the valuable glossary of 
Dufresne, Ducange, and Charpentier. Dufresne and 
Ducange are the same person; the glossary in question, 
a stupendous dictionary of medizval Latin in many volumes, 
having been originally composed ‘by Charles du Fresne, 
Domino du Cange,’ added to by Benedictine monks, and 
then edited by Charpentier. We do not say by Herbert and 
Cherbury, of a book written by Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury. Nor is confidence restored when on looking in 
Ducange for the word ‘liber’ to ascertain its use in 
medieval Latin, we find that it is not there at all. 
Libertas is given, and in two passages quoted is distinctly 
used in the sense of freedom from payment. In one, a 
charter of the twelth century grants ‘that all those who 
dwell in the said liberty, who owe toll to me, shall be 
exempt from all toll and inquests of Bailiffs.” In another 
of the thirteenth century ‘they granted the freedom 
(libertatem) of my manor of Estaintot from all customs 
(i.e. payment in the nature of toll) and services.’ Dr. 
Kennedy adds : 

‘« Libera” in the title of Edward VI. schools must have 
been designed to distinguish them from other existing 
schools. But “ gratuitousness”” would have been no distine- 
tion; for of private school-keeping, as a general profession, 
no trace, I believe, is to be found in those days, while in the 
conventual, chapter and collegiate schools instruction had 
always been gratuituous to the poor; and if others gave, it 
was probably left to their own discretion what to give. To 
call the new schools gratuitous was therefore needless. 
To the poor student of grammar they were supposed, 
without any further intimation, to be gratuitous, and the 
King and his council could not exempt the wealthy from 
the charges of education. 

‘Mysecond point is that “libera schola,” in all probability, 
does not mean “a school free from the jurisdiction of a 
superior corporation.” 

‘In mediwval law the word “liber ’’ has but one general 
meaning “non obnoxius ’’ not under subjection. A freedom 
of this kind is what the lawyer or scholar, hearing the 
phrase libera schola in Edward’s day would have understood 
therefrom : because such was the only known use of the 
word “ libera.””). Edward and his Council desired to restore 
learning from its ruins, and at the same time to place it 
under conditions less dependent on ecclesiastical power, 
They therefore chartered all their new schools as “ liber,” 
exempt from that jurisdiction to which schools had been 
generally subject.’ 

Mr. H. J. Roby says: 

‘Free School no more meant a school to be used by the 
scholars without payment than a Free Chapel like St. 
George’s, Windsor, meant a chapel without pew rents, or 
a “free man” meant a man whose services any one could 
have for nothing, or a “free city’? meant one whose in- 
habitants paid no rates or municipal taxes, or a “ freehold” 
meant a piece of land or an office which any one could 
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take who chose, Possibly the nearest equivalent nowadays 
would be privileged or authorised. The freedom was a 
franchise or immunity for the school or its governors, not 
for the scholars. <A free scholar is a scholar of such 
privileged or authorised school. No doubt these public 
schools were almost always originally for gratuitous educa- 
tion, and the ambiguity of the word free, coupled with 
this fact gradually led to the wrong interpretation, which, 
though old and familiar, is, I am confident, as applied to 
early foundations, utterly wrong.’ 

Both Dr. Kennedy and Mr. Roby base their arguments 
on the ‘gratuitous’ assumption that schoolmasters before 
Edward VI. did not teach for profit. It is perfectly 
clear, on the contrary, that the rule was for schoolmaster 
to take fees and live on their fees, just as much then as 
now. What says Piers Plowman, temp. Richard II.? ‘Men 
that teach children take of them meed.’ This is one of 
the arguments of ‘My Lady Meed’ to show that every 
one plies for hire. The one quotation is enough to show 
the common repute. There is ample evidence from more 
solemn sources. It is a common practice for the keepers 
of private or ‘adulterine’ schools as they are termed, to 
be inhibited by the ecclesiastical courts from keeping their 
schools within the district of certain licensed schoolmasters. 
In London there is a famous instance of this as early as 
1139, when the then curator of the See issued an injunc- 
tion against any schools not licensed by the schoolmaster 
of St. Paul’s, except in the equally privileged precincts of 
St. Martins-le-Grand and St. Mary-le-Bow. At Beverley 
in 1304, at the request of the grammar schoolmaster, a 
man is excommunicated by the Chapter of the Minster for 
keeping a rival school in the town. Two months after- 
wards another schoolmaster at Dalton, in the Chapter 
Liberty, had to be put down in the same way. 
should the grammar schoolmaster have minded rivals, if 
the rivals were only doing his work for him, and not 
taking away fees? Fortunately this is not left in doubt. In 
1312 he wished to limit the number of choristers admitted 
to the school to seven (the original number), ‘and to 
compel all choristers attending the school to pay him a 
salary.’ The succentor, the master of the song or 
choristers’ school, appealed, and the Chapter decided 
that the grammar schoolmaster was bound to admit all 
choristers free. The word for free is the very word which 
Dr. Kennedy asserts is unused in medieval Latin in that 


Now why 


sense—namely, libere. In 1375 an excommunication was 
threatened by the Chapter of York against Nicholas of 
Feriby for keeping a grammar school in York to the 
‘prejudice and loss’ of ‘ Master John of York, Master of 
our Grammar School at York.’ In 1425 a similar com- 
plaint was made by the Abbot of (Saffron) Walden in 
Essex, as patron of the grammar school there, against two 
chantry priests in the parish church. 
not to teach grammar at all, but only the ABC and Graces. 

To go back in date: in 1338 Bishop Grandisson of 
Exeter made Ottery St. Mary’s Church into a College 
Church for eight Canons. A Grammar Schoolmaster 


They were ordered 


appears as a natural appendage. He is to teach the 
choristers, who are boarded under his charge, grammar 
free; the Chaplain of the Lady Chapel teaching them 
singing and playing on the organ. His yearly stipend is, 
however, only two marks, but this is to be ‘ besides the 
profits of the school.’ Clearly, therefore, apart from the 
choristers, he had other scholars who paid fees. 

About 1350 the University of Oxford made general 
statutes for the Grammar Schools there, of which there 
seem to have been a considerable number. The fees to 
be paid were fixed at Sd. a term, equivalent to certainly 
not less than £1 a term now, and probably as things went, 


very much more. In 1414 Bishop Langley founded two 
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schools in Durham, one of grammar, the other of song. 
Both were to teach the poor free (gratis), and from the 
rest to take ‘ such moderate fees as are accustomed to be 
paid in schools of grammar and of song respectively.’ 
In 1482 at Ipswich it was ordered that ‘every burgess 
inhabitant shall pay to the master of the Grammar School 
for a boy 8d. per quarter, and no more.’ Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most significant evidence that school-keeping 
was a business in the Middle Ages is contained in a 
petition to Parliament in 1447 by four London parsons 
seeking to overthrow the monopoly of the London schools 
already mentioned. ‘It were expedient,’ they say, ‘that 
in London were a sufficient number of schools and good 
informers in grammar, and not for the singular avail of 
two or three persons, grievously to hurt the multitude of 
young people . .. for where there is great number of 
learners and few teachers, the Masters wax rich in money, 
and the learners poor in cunning, as experience openly 
sheweth.’ 

In 1484 we have an instructive complaint in a very 
different town—Southwell, in Nottinghamshire—that ‘the 
Grammar School Master ’—viz., of the Minster or College 
Church—‘ does not attend at the proper hours, and too 
often gives remedies (7.e., holidays) on week days, so that 
they learn nothing, spending their parents’ goods in 
vain. If the school was free the boys could not have 
been spending their parents’ money, in vain or other- 
wise. We need not multiply instances. Dr. Kennedy 
is fond of quoting Strype as an authority. Apropos of 
London schools before Edward VI., this is what Strype, 
writing in 1633, says of them: 

‘The difference between these and our later schools 
is, that though these were public and common schools, 
yet they were not free. Only such boys as were hopeful 
and their parents poor were exhibited to, and their 
schooling paid for by the voluntary goodwill of noblemen 
and merchants, and the richer sort of citizens. But the 
Schools of later times, which we call Free Schools, do not 
much exceed them in that they are houses founded by 
pious men; and a yearly competent maintenance settled 
to teach such a number of children of the parish where 
they are built freely, without taking any salary or reward 
from their parents or friends.’ 

He specially mentions St. Paul’s, the Mercers’ School, 
Merchant Taylors, Ratcliffe, Barking, Whitechapel, and 
Cripplegate. 


CHILDREN, POETRY AND MANNERS 


ETWEEN those who think of children as ‘necessary 
B evils’ and these who always speak of them as ‘little 
darlings’ there is a middle way which most people travel who 
have known children belonging to both extremes. Unfortu- 
nately there is the child who can only be described as a 
You know him at a glance ; you hear him 
His 
capacity for inflicting pain on his nearest and dearest 
relations and on perfect strangers is perhaps not so dis- 
quieting as the shameless manner in which he insists on 
distracting your attention from everything but himself. 
He combines all the self-consciousness of a middle-aged 
egoist with the irresponsibility of a stray cat. He is the 
most delicate but effectual instrument of torture in the 
whole wide world, and there is no grown up person from 
the most sensitive to the most callous on whom he cannot 
employ himself with extraordinary effect. You may argue 
that he is an evil, but surely not necessary. But what 
dees argument avail. There he is, and you cannot explain 
So long as infanticide is considered a crime 


necessary cvil. 
long before you see him; and you can't forget him. 


him away. 


among civilised nations he will continue to be a terror 
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alike to the just and the unjust. On the other hand the 
‘little darling’ may or may not be what his name implies, 
He is generally a little girl ; and if he is not it scarcely 
matters, for no one would know the difference except 
those immediately responsible for his continued existence 
in a world which is not good enough for the little feet to 
tread. His curls are the pride of his mother and the 
plague of his nurse. He looks like a little saint, and 
practises in public all the virtues which have helped to 
make his name synonymous with sweetness and innocence, 
He is generally the pink of propriety, though now and again 
he will give way to a sudden impulse and wallow in a 
mud bath till his own mother would not know him if he 
refused to tell her who he was. His manners in com- 
pany are conspicuous for their reticence, and any remarks 
he may feel impelled to make are a striking testimony 
to the piety of those responsible for his early training, 
It sometimes happens that even his nurse is completely 
taken in by him; and he may keep up in the privacy 
of his nursery the pose which he practises on the public, 
Such a child’s future is most uncertain. He may become, 
if he is a boy, Lord Chancellor of England; or the 
superintendent of a Sunday School. 

Neither the ‘necessary evil’ nor the ‘little darling’ is 
And this leads to a second division ef 
natural non-natural. <A_ perfectly 
natural child may either be a blessing or a curse to 
those who are brought into contact with him. Of 
course one cannot expect a natural child to have the 
least suspicion of tact, but it is not impossible that if he 
perceives he has given you pain by some thoughtless deed 
or word he will refrain from repeating it out of a natural 
delicacy which he may have inherited from his maternal 
But, on the other hand, if he is a child 
with a sense of humour he may repeat it in more trying 


quite natural, 


children into and 


grandfather. 


circumstances in order merely to satisfy his curiosity. As 
a general rule very few children have a keen sense of 
humour, ‘Their capacity for laughter is no measure of 
their sense of the ludicrous. They will stick a pin into you 
unawares and laugh at the face you make when you cry out 
with the pain. So iong as they feel safe from active reprisals 
they will get the utmost enjoyment out of practical 
jokes. But there is about as much humour in a _ practical 
joke as there is sap in a dead tree. Yet there have been 
some children who have undoubtedly been gifted with a 
It is as well, perhaps, 
The 
children who are cursed with a sense of humour mostly 


sense of humour at an early age. 
that their number is few, for the gift is fatal. 


belong to the criminal classes where precocity explains 
the law of the survival of the fittest. A child who does 
not know what the struggle for existence means cannot 
be expected to detect the unreason of the various discre- 
pancies in his happiness. Thus a well-conducted child 
who, by a grim irony, is sent supperless to bed because of 
a reputed act of disobedience will probably cry himself to 
sleep if his appetite is healthy. Whereas the Artful 
Dodger who has to undergo a similar punishment will 
smile cheerfully to himself as he reflects that after all 
Fagin’s supper would not be likely to agree with him. 
The charm of childhood to grown up people often lies 
in the serious manner in which children will perform the 
most absurd rituals prescribed by their daring iraaginations. 
Were they to see the humour of it they would cease to be 
children, And, as Mr. Lucas points out in his article in 
the Fortnightly Review this month, this applies to much 
of the poctry supposed to be written for children. ‘Tu 
make children the subject of a poem is quite different from 


making children the subject of a poem for children. — It is 
delightful sometimes to watch children at play. Number- 


less things then appeal to your sense of humour; but if 
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you could convince the children themselves of the humour of 
it you would kill the everlasting Kindheitinthem. Children 
takethemselvesseriously, and in the poetry about themselves 
which they appreciate they like to be treated seriously, 
If a child at play catches you smiling at him he will blush 
or sulk or run at you with intent to hurt you as much as 
he can, according to his temperament; but he won't play 
any more when you are looking on. But whether you 
smile or not, no child of any spirit likes to be taken sur- 
reptitiously in the act when he is playing at make-believe, 
the reason being not that he is ashamed of playing at 
make-believe, but that he suspects and despises grown 
up people who with infinitely more material at their com- 
mand fail to take advantage of it. He is keenly suscep- 
tible to ridicule. He only laughs at his grown up acquaint- 
ance when they seem ridiculous to him, and knowing how 
ugly and stupid they look when they seem ridiculous he 
has a momentary access of self-consciousness when he feels 
their eye on him and sees them smile. The non-natural 
child, who is a natural born hypocrite, is content to amuse 
his so-called superiors on the chance that by pleasing 
them he may ingratiate himself with them and so reap 
something to his own benefit. Buta natural child, though 
he have the morals of a savage and the manners of an 
untamed colt, has too much character to enact such a 
despicable part. 

Neither good morals nor good manners are natural to 
children, if by good is meant the morals and manners 
which are in vogue with their parents and guardians. 
But, being naturally imitative, children sooner or later 
acquire those qualifications for polite society which are 
esteemed so essential by the unknown correspondents of 
the Daily Telegraph, who have been bemoaning the vul- 
garity of the children of the present decade. One would 
like to hear the criticism of the children on their critics. 
It would certainly be frank and to the point. A badly 
behaved child is generally held responsible for the laxity 
in manners and morals of his parents, who, if they had 
allowed him to give them advice, would be ever so much 
more pleasant company than they are. In despair he 
It is as if he said, 
‘My unfortunate parents are hopeless, but is my young life 
to be blighted on that account ?’ 


leaves his home and runs the streets. 


Wherefore he sallies 
forth and lives according to his instincts, to the envy of 
the well-behaved children who, having educated their 
parents up to the points of respectability demanded by the 
correspondents of the Daily Telegraph, find they have 
nothing left to live for. It is certain that the question of 
manners is the child’s tragedy, the catastrophe of which 
is the death of the child. And when he is a child no 
longer he may by the irony of fate become one ot the 
future correspondents of the Daily Telegraph. But when all 
is said and done let us remember those potent words of 
Victor Hugo, ‘ Ces petits enfants, c’est l'immense avenir.’ 


SEASONAL WEATHER FORECASTING IN 
INDIA 


T has long been a reproach against the science of the 
weather that hitherto it has quite failed to reach one 

of the principal ends of a true science, that is to say, 
accurate prediction on a rational deductive basis. Years 
ago Dr. Buys Ballot, the founder of the present system of 
weather charts, or as they are technically termed synoptic 
maps, emphatically warned his disciples against uttering 
predictions for fear they might bring the science into dis- 
repute. Beyond the twenty-four-hourly forecasts in Europe 
and the thirty-six-hourly forecasts in America, based chiefly 
on empirical sequences from data relating to conditions 
already in progress, prediction of weather has advanced but 
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little in the matter of time since the days of Buys Ballot. 
Areas have been extended, observations have multiplied, 
more accurate instruments are employed, observers are 
better educated, and the ratio of successes is manifestly 
improved; but there the advance stops in these latitudes 
and under the system of mere empirical sequence founded 
on movements in progress usually to the west of the place 
of forecast issue it is bound to be limited by the average 
time taken by a disturbance in travelling over the avail- 
able land-space stretching weatherwards. In England 
this means about six hours, and in America at the utmost 
about four days. So much for ephemeral weather. Long 
period or climatic weather is so masked in these latitudes 
by the more acute and prominent changes of short dura- 
tiun that it has not hitherto received much attention, and 
no attempts have been made up to date to separate it from 
its more variable companions, and study it on rational prin- 
ciples with a view to its ultimate prediction as an element 
in determining the dominant characteristics of a season or 
a year. In India, on the contrary, where long periods of 
fixed type weather are habitual, and where the ephemeral 
changes are rare and unimportant, the discovery and 
determination of the causes which control the winter and 
summer monsoons and their changes from year to year, 
have received a_ greater share of attention. The 
system so admirably constructed under less favourable 
conditions by the late Mr. Blanford has ‘been carried on 
and extended by his successor, Mr. Eliot, in his capacity 
as head of the Indian weather bureau, which now has its 
headquarters at Simla; and the results have recently 
proved so successful, that the Indian Government, in the 
midst of all its financial woes, has not only sanctioned 
further issues of a daily monsoon chart covering an area ot 
5,000,000 square miles, but has also voted funds for estab- 
lishing observatories in Persia and Kashmir, and a cable 
to the Seychelles. 
The forecast of the summer monsoon is issued in the 
first week of June and embraces the period thence up 
to October for the whole of India and Burmah. The 
forecast of the winter monsoon is issued in November and 
covers the ensuing four months. Empirical sequences ot 
condition are mainly used, but there is a good deal of 
rational theory and deduction imported into the methods 
employed, and this has a tendency to increase every year. 
The prediction of the summer monsoon is founded on 
the character of the winter snowfall on the Himalayan 
region, and on certain persistent local irregularities which 
prevail during the hot-weather months of March, April and 
May. The former of these modifies the time of arrival of the 
monsoon in the upper provinces, while the latter apparently 
guides the monsoon currents into certain localities, much 
as the irregularities in the contour of a mould guide a 
current of molten metal into certain channels and reser- 
voirs. When the preceding snowfall has been heavy, and 
especially when it has continued in the mountain area 
right up to May, the monsoon is usually retarded in arrival, 
and the circumstances favour initial drought in neighbour- 
ing areas which, if the current itself be weak, tend to 
develop into marked drought and scarcity. The converse 
holds after a dry and snowless winter in Northern India. 
The local irregularities of pressure and temperature during 
the three hot months previous to June are found to indi- 
cate the extent and position of the areas of local abnormal 
occurrences, of storms, floods, and persistent dry weather ; 
and they are invaluable in enabling the forecaster to predict 
on the various hypotheses of a normal, excessive, or defec- 
tive monsoon the probable local variations in rainfall 
throughout the entire period, the persistence of conditions 
once initiated being a characteristic feature of Indian 
meteorology. The effects of both these factors are liable to 
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considerable modification by the character of the humid 
current constituting the monsoon which, bursting on the 
southern land area about the first week of June, reaches 
the northernmost limits of the Indian area about a month 
later, and prevails thence more or less up to the middle of 
October throughout the entire area. 

It is one of the modern discoveries of the Indian 
scientists that this current is simply a prolongation of the 
South East trade wind of the South Indian Ocean, and 
that its strength and arrival are more dependent on 
actions taking place over the equatorial and southern 
seas than on any local variations introduced over the 
Indian land-area due to the northward march and more 
vertical power of the sun. The old so-called ‘ furnace 
theory’ by which the summer monsoon was supposed to 
be due to locally magnified sea breezes caused by the 
direct action of sunheat on land has now been finally 
abandoned. Though the permanence of the current 
when once started is undoubtedly connected with the 
foundation of a ‘courant ascendant’ over the land- 
area, its initial rush northwards across the equator is 
rather the result of the breakdown of the normal uptake 
over the central equatorial zone due to the departure of 
the sun thence, and to a ‘vis a tergo’ arising from the 
northward shift of the zone of high pressure south of the 
equator, and is not due to mere aspiration toward a heated 
land-area. Mr. Eliot describes the burst or rush northwards 
as coming from the breaking down of the atmospheric walls 
of the reservoir into which the trades on either side of the 
Equator normally flow. As soon as the weaker north wall 
breaks down, the southern trade rushes across the line like a 
stream of lava through the breached cone of a volcano. 

The strength and character of this trade-current, which 
ultimately appears in the Indian area as the south-west 
monsoon, varies in different years, and at present the only 
way of estimating it is to obtain early information of its 
development before the bursting period. Mauritius and 
the Seychelles and ships traversing the South Indian Ocean 
in the pre-monsoon months afford the chief sources of 
information ; and though at present this is chiefly of an 
empirical character, there are signs that before long the 
pressure observations, especially at Mauritius, will admit 
of a more rational system of deduction. It is found 
for example that certain long-period waves of pressure, 
varying from six to twenty-four months, occur in oppo- 
site phases over the south and north Indian seas, so 
that when the pressure is high in Mauritius it is low 
over India, and vice versa. In correspondence with these 
waves, the monsoons are found to vary according to the 
character of the slope of the barometric curve during their 
initial months. Hence these curves can be utilised as a 
prognostic of coming events. In India when the curve 
of pressure is rising at the beginning of the summer 
monsoon, it is found that the rainfall will be light, and 
conversely. The occurrence of an opposite curve at 
Mauritius helps to fix the relation. 

Other points regarding the monsoon, such as the pro- 
bability of breaks in its continuity, which sometimes 
occur in the month of August, and the probable date of 
its cessation, are not capable as yet of very definite pre- 
diction, but are certainly connected with the relative 
strength of the two sections of the monsoon which prevail 
over the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal, and certain 
sequences in the establishment of winter high-pressure 
areas over India and Burmah in the first week of October, 
which can be used for such prevision with fair success, 

The forecasting of the winter monsoon—that is, of the 
rainfall which is dropped from the storms engendered in 
the lofty current which overlies the shallow north-east 
monsoon at sea-level in Northern India, and which is of 
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great economic value as the sole feeder of the rabi crop— 
relies on the same system of long-period pressure 
waves, only the sequences are the reverse of those of the 
summer monsoon, an ascending pressure curve arguing an 
excess of rain and vice versa. 

The position of the year in the cycle of sunspots is also 
subordinately useful, not so much in determining the 
amount as the distribution of monsoon rainfall. Years 
near the maximum of spots are characterised by a more 
regularly distributed rainfall, temperature, etc.; and those 
near a minimum by extreme local irregularities and con- 
trasts. Such variations would tend to compensate one 
another when the totals are added together over broad 
districts, and this probably accounts for the fact that 
statistical evidence in such cases has yielded somewhat 
negative evidence. ‘The experience of a forecaster en- 
gaged in watching weather is in fact a safer guide than 
massed up figures. 

The most valuable key to the solution of long-period 
weather prediction, however, lies in these long-period 
pressure waves, which are related to a further series of 
oscillations in the differences of pressure between the 
mountain and adjacent plain stations in the Himalayan 
zone by which they can be more readily discerned. Long- 
period weather is less dominant in these latitudes than 
in the tropics: still there is room for hope that statistical 
research may discover similar waves of pressure here, 
which might be used to forecast the probable dominant 
tone, as it were, of the weather for periods of three to 
At all events it is a case where we may 
Even partial knowledge would be 


six months. 
say, frat experimentum. 
better than our present blank ignorance of even the 
general type of the weather months ahead in England or 


D. A. 


in Europe. 
CLARENCE MANGAN 


PPNUAT quality in literature, undefinable but recognisable, 

which we call genius, is a thing so rare and beautiful 
that in a true miser’s spirit we murmur at nature’s arro- 
gant wastefulness. With the accumulation of many ages 
heaped up for us, what matters one poet more or less? 
What does it signify that Coleridge wrote only one perfect 
poem and left ‘ Christabel’ and ‘ Kubla Khan’ unfinished? 
Yet we repine, though nature knows her business, and who 
is to say that a Coleridge without that tremulous sensi- 
bility, a Coleridge with the weak fibres strengthened, 
would have been anything more than a convincing preacher, 
a less vague metaphysician, possibly a leader of debate? 
There are points of resemblance between Coleridge and 
Mr. Gladstone, and one Mr. Gladstone is enough for a 
century. At all events it appears certain that the genius 
of Coleridge lacked no external condition for free develop- 
ment. He was educated at Christ’s Hospital, and _pro- 
bably Eton could have done no more for him; and his 
nature took kindly to the studies. He was born at pre- 
cisely the lucky moment; no one who reads Coleridge's 
early work can fail to see that thirty years earlier Cole- 
ridge would have been simply the greatest imitator of 
Pope. The stronger spirit of Wordsworth and the more 
original culture of Lamb directed his genius, as Hunt and 
Rossetti All that could be done for 
Coleridge, or with Coleridge, was done; and no human 
being ever had more reason to speak well of humanity. 
The record of his life makes sad reading, but arouses no 
sense of injustice. Very different is the case when one 
sees this quality of genius thrown like a rare seed into a 
soil where everything is hostile to its development ; where 
if it grows at all, it can produce only warped and abortive 
blossoms, barely distinguishable from weeds. Such was 
the case of Clarence Mangan, the Irish Coleridge ; or, oné 


directed Millais. 
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should rather say, the man who is to Irish poetry what 
Coleridge is to English. He was like Coleridge in the 
fact that his best work detaches itself clearly from the 
rest; like Coleridge in a singular power of making from 
words strange melodies; above all, like Coleridge in his 
unhappy failings, but sadly unlike him in his opportunities. 

James Mangan—for Clarence was merely a literary 
signature adopted in the Dublin University Magazine—was 
the son of a petty grocer. He received a curtailed educa- 
tion at some nameless school in the purlieus of Dublin, 
and became a scrivener. In his leisure he taught himself 
three or four European languages. His father went bank- 
rupt, and the family had to be kept by the son. His 
employment ceased early, and there is a gap in the very 
scanty records of his life. Love troubles and drink seem 
to have filled it, but 9s to cause and effect one can only 
conjecture. At all events, by 1850 Mangan was known 
to a small circle as a writer of verse, who contributed to 
inferior Dublin papers translations from the German ; to a 
still smaller circle he was known by sight as a seedy-looking 
creature, prematurely aged, wrecked by opium and brandy. 
Dr. Todd, then Librarian of Trinity College, found him 
work in the library, where John Mitchel describes a first 
sight of him, perched on the top of a ladder. ‘ He was an 
unearthly and ghostly figure in a brown garment; the 
same garment (to all appearance) which lasted till the 
day of his death. The blanched hair was totally unkempt : 
the corpse-like features still as marble. A large book was 
Later came 
his connection with the Dublin University Magazine, where 
he continued to publish as translations what were really 


in his arms, and all his soul was in the book.’ 


paraphrases from the German and Irish, and verses pro- 
fessedly from the Coptic or from Hafiz, which were Mangan 
unalloyed., 
journalists who gathered round Gavan Duffy on the 
Nation, and whose notion was to create a national litera- 
But 
politics, and, above all, revolutionary politics, generate 
pamphlets, not literature. 


ture that should be a driving power in_ politics. 


Davis, Ferguson, O'Hagan, 
Duffy and the rest produced work perhaps as good at its 
best as Macaulay’s ballads—rhetorical, striking and im- 
mediately effective. Mangan, destitute of any proper 
education, was plunged into this journalistic turmoil, this 
mob of rapid workers who produced on Thursday what 
should convulse the country on Saturday and be remem- 
bered till the next Saturday brought something more 
fire-new, hotter with the passion of the moment. And it 
was part of the propaganda to revolt against English 
literature, to appeal to no public but the Irish, to study 
no models but those that were not English. Shelley, the 
spirit of revolt, was deified, no doubt: and a worse model 
than Shelley for the undisciplined intelligence it is hard 
to picture, 


Yet such existed. Moore, with his deadly 


facility, his sugar-plum sweetness, had certain qualities of 


his own really admirable; Tennyson’s lyrics in the 
‘Princess’ show how a great artist in metre followed and 
bettered Moore’s instruction. But for the half-educated 
writer, his double rhymes, ‘beaming’ and ‘ gleaming,’ 
had a fatal 
attraction ; the trick was so easy and so popular. Mangan, 
like the rest of his contemporaries, imitated bad models ; 
but Mangan, being a man of genius also, discovered now 
and then for himself a more excellent way. 


‘keenly, serenely,’ ‘glancing and prancing’ 


He knew no Irish; yet no poem written by any Irish- 
man has rendered so well in English the Celtic manner as 
his ‘ Dark Rosaleen,’ 


Over hills and through dales 
Have I roamed for your sake ; 

All yesterday I sailed with sails 
On river and on lake. 
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In 1842 he joined the brilliant group of 


The Erne ., . at its highest flood 
I dashed across unseen, 

For there was lightning in my blood, 
My dark Rosaleen, 
My own Rosaleen ; 

Oh! there was lightning in my blood, 

ted lightning lightened through my blood, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 


Once and again in his other versions he catches a curious 
magic of sound, as in the refrain ‘Where, O Kinkora?’ or 
in the strange ending of ‘The Saw Mill’: 


I heard four planks 
Fall down with a hollow echo. 


There is a more obvious, but taking, rhythm in his ‘Time 
of the Barmecides.’ 


Then Youth was mine and a fierce wild will, 
And an iron arm in war, 
And a fleet foot high upon Ishkar’s Hill 
When the watchlights glimmered afar, 
And a barb as fiery as any I know 
That Khoord or Beddaween rides, 
ere my friends lay low—long, long ago 
In the time of the Barmecides. 


And there are two things, but two only, which approach 
the ‘ Dark Rosaleen,’ each in its way sinister enough. The 
first is a terrible description of Siberia in short serried 
lines. It is a pity to mutilate, but one may quote the 
central climax : 
In Siberia’s wastes 
Are sands and rocks, 
Nothing blooms of green and soft 
But the snowpeaks rise aloft 
And the gaunt ice blocks. 


And the exile there 
Is one with those; 
They are part and he is part 
lor the sands are in his heart 
And the killing snows. 


Therefore in those wastes 
None curse the Czar. 


That may be rhetoric, but it is desperately effective, with 
its unexpectedness ; it takes away the breath. Last of all 
is the poem which he calls ‘The Nameless One’ ; unhappily 
only too easy to name. 
Roll forth my song, like the rushing river 
That sweeps along to the mighty sea; 
God will inspire me, while I deliver 


My soul of thee. 


And deliver his soul he does, of boyish aspiritions, the 
dreariness of his boyhood, and its one resource : 


And tell how trampled, derided, hated, 
And worn by weakness, disease and wrong, 
Ile fled for shelter to God, who mated 
His soul with song. 


So the song goes on, speaking its own sorrow : 


And he fell far through the pit abysmal, 
The gulf and grave of Maginn and Burns, 
And pawned his soul for the devil's dismal 
Stock of returns, 
But vet redeemed it in days of darkness, 
And shapes and signs of the final wrath 
When death in hideous and ghastly starkness 
Stood in his path. 
. . . s . 
Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 
Deep in your bosoms. There let him dwell! 
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble, 
Here and in hell. 
The last scene of Mangan’s life was typical ofall. He 
lay in hospital, and the doctor who attended him observed 
him scrawl surreptitiously on any seraps of paper he could 
find and hide them under his pillow. Arrangements were 
made to furnish the dying poet with materials by putting 
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wrappers round bottles and other odds and ends; direct 
comment would have stopped the writing. At last the 
end came. The doctor asked eagerly for the papers. 
‘There were no papers, said the nurse, ‘ only a litter of 
old rubbish I just threw into the fire.’ The world can 
well spare not these only, but all the things that Mangan 
under happier circumstances might have written. Yet 
‘the pity of it.’. 


THE CRY IN THE NIGHT 


T was night in the married quarters and every one was 
asleep, every one but Bridget, who sat up with the 
sick child. Outside, the sky was velvety black and the 
moon rained down her pitiless white light. When she 
had got up to pull the curtains a little while ago she 
could see fir on the sandy plain the stealthy shapes of 
wild beasts going to and fro hungrily on their great pads. 
She had stood for a moment looking out. The stars were 
brilliantly white in the intense blackness of the sky. 
Away there beyond the sand was the black mass of the 
jungle. She could hear the roaring of the old lion who 
had been wounded by a shooting-party the other day. 
Far away as it was it seemed to shake the ground and to 
make those white stars tremble. Bridget shivered as she 
heard it and coming back took the restless child in her 


arms and held it close to her breast with a tenseness of 


anguish as though some great danger menaced it which it 
would take all her strength to withstand. 

From an inner room came the regular breathing of a 
sleeping man. Now and again he tossed in his sleep, and 
Bridget would then turn and look towards the door with 
an expression in which fierce love and fierce anger strove 
for the mastery. He had bade her keep the brat from 
disturbing him before he slept. 

Once she had gone in and looked at him, holding the 
candle high above her head. He lay with something 
of the grace and abandon of a sleeping child and his 
lips under the golden moustache were smiling faintly. 
He was dreaming of pleasant things, and from his wife’s 
colourless lips as she watched him there broke a tortured 
groan. She could see the gay and wicked face of \the 
woman who had taken him from her, and knew that the 
face was in his dreams. 

He was one who sinned so lightly and cruelly that even 
the most careless of the free-living people about them 
cried out upon him. Bridget, to be sure, was an ugly 
woman since she had lost her health after the boy’s birth, 
and the scarlet had gone from her cheeks and the soft 
light from her eyes. Yet his insolent carelessness of her 
had made her many partisans, though she knew and cared 
nothing about them. 

He flung an arm out and laughed in his sleep. She 
knew he was dreaming of Martha Trentham, with her 
yellow eyes and her stealthy gliding footsteps, and the 
scar on her face, which never seemed to repulse the men, 
however the women felt about it. Martha had been bad, 
they said, before she ever married Corporal ‘Trentham, but 
she was clever enough to keep it quiet and to attend the 
sewing classes of the Colonel’s wife and to listen to the 
exhortations of the chaplain, although with a queer cold 
glitter of amusement under her drooped lids. 

Only yesterday Martha had passed her in the verandah, 
with a toss of her insolent head and a mocking smile that 
had almost overtaxed Bridget’s endurance. She had stood 
for an instant like a creature at bay. Then she had 
remembered the lesson of patience she had so painfully 
striven to learn. ‘Bear with him, my child,’ Father 
Anthony had said, ‘and pray him back to you.’ And so 


she had hurried away as fast as her poor lame foot would 
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allow her, and had left the jeering devil to point mockingly 
after her. 

Tom had been fond of little Terence before the infatua- 
tion came upon him, Even now Bridget was not sure 
that his indifference to the child was quite genuine or 
anything else but another weapon against herself. Terence 
was a bright little lad and winsome before the heat sickness 
had overtaken him. He had his father’s gay comeliness 
and way of winning hearts, and it would be next to im- 
possible that that father should not be proud of him. 

Poor Bridget was no heroine. Though her husband's 
callous cruelty stung her to fury, at the back of her mind 
she had no stronger desire than that he should return to 
her. She knew that bad women have great power over 
men, but she knew also that their reign often ended in 
loathing when the men were not thoroughly bad. She had 
a feeling that if Tom did not come back to her he wouid 
come back presently to the child. The child was her 
trump card, and Father Anthony’s heroic counsel of prayer 
and patience had its grain of natural common sense. 

‘The wife has always the advantage, my child,’ he said, 
‘if she will but wait and have patience. Even with the 
most lawless men law rules in the end. The lawful wife 
and the lawful child have time on their side.’ 

Corporal Trentham had the pity of the regiment more 
even than Bridget. He was a kind, stolid, stupid West- 
He adored his wife and believed in her 
triumphantly. If those old stories about her were true she 
must have deceived him. He had not the _ remotest 
suspicion of what the barracks was saying about her, 
Indeed, he would probably have killed any man who 
brought him the news, for like many quiet people he 
suggested that he might be a dangerous person to rouse. 
Up to this he had been an exemplary soldier, but he was 
the very man to run amuck if the terrible truth were 
sprung upon him, So even unwise people wisely held their 


countryman. 


tongues. 

Martha Trentham did a good deal to keep him in his 
fool’s paradise. She was a tidy woman and an excellent 
house-wife, and she kept the quarters in beautiful order, 
and the three rather weakly children clean and_ neat. 
They were poor little things, but the woman in her way 
was fond of them, and they knew no more failure in their 
mother than their father did in her. 

It was after midnight when the child slept. Bridget still 
crouched by his head looked round the little room, It 
was cold and clean. Bridget could no more adorn it with 
a thousand gay little odds and ends as Mrs. Trentham did 
their quarters, than she could clothe herself with the other 
woman’s eye to colour and effect. 

The musk smells of the Indian night were blown through 
the thin muslin curtains, and there came the sound of the 
hyznas and jackals growling and snapping over the refuse 
of the barracks left out that they might scavenge it. 

Little Terence was sleeping quietly at last. He would 
be all right in a few days, and presently the regiment 
would be moving toa healthier place. The mother nodded 
asleep by the bed-head, and her soft breathing joined with 
that of the child about whom she had drawn the mosquito- 
netting. A great moth had come in from the night and 
fluttered about the lamp, but she did not rise to drive him 
out. She was going over again in dreams the wrongs and 
suffering of the day, to which she must awake again to 
morrow, and many morrows, unless God put His fear aud 
grace into her husband’s heart. 

There was a child’s cry outside the door in the dark. 
it was repeated several times before Bridget awoke. A 
strange little cry it was, sharp, and with a suggestion of 
fear in it. At first it came at intervals with a fumbling 
and pushing as of helpless childish fingers. Then it grew 
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impatient and became continuous, a feeble, importunate 
wail. 

Bridget started up wide awake. Her first impulse was 
to open the door ; then something held her back. She 
stood with her hands clasped, listening, while a sudden 
storm raged in her breast. It must be Jacky Trentham, 
her rival’s one boy. Jacky had a trick of walking in his 
sleep. Once before he had been saved in the nick of 
time from wandering out on the plain among the hungry 
hyenas. 

To-night his father was up at the barracks on duty. 
His mother was—well, if anything happened to the child 
let his mother explain her absence. Bridget’s hatred of 
Martha Trentham rose in her and panted furiously to be 
slaked. She had been a good woman all her life and had 
no preparation made against a temptation so terrible as 
this. The blood was in her head, yet she found herself 
whispering sophistries to her own ear. Some one else 
would hear him and take him in. Why should she render 
a service to Martha Trentham? The hyenas !—but it 
was unlikely the child should wander out on the plain. 
He would go to another door and would be admitted. 

Even while she debated with herself the crying turned 
away, and went past her door with an uncomforted wail in 
it that suddenly smote poor Bridget’s heart. 

The tigress that she had never suspected in herself was 
gone, and instead there was the old innocent Bridget of 
Ballinamona whom handsome Tom O’Dwyer had wooe | 
and won in the happy days long ago. Instead there was 
Terence’s mother, the soft lover of children. 

She hurried to the door and opened it softly so as not 
to disturb her own child. 

‘Jacky,’ she cried peering into the darkness, ‘ come in, 
little Jacky, and don’t ery, acushla,’ 

As she stood there trembling after the storm that had 
raged in her soul a great shape hurled itself against her 
out of the darkness and into the lighted room. 

The hyzna—she knew it now. She remembered with 
one great flash of horror the stories she had heard of how 
it counterfeited the child’s voice to gain admittance to 
human habitations. With a scream that echoed through 
all the married quarters she flung herself at the beast, but 
it was gone as quickly as it had come and the place where 
her little Terence had lain was empty. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
XXI,—AGRICULTURAL SERVIA 
Hotel Evropa, Shabats, Servia, 
18th September (6th O.S.), 1896. 
LEFT Belgrade on Monday morning by a Save steamer. 
It is extraordinary how that wonderful town grows 
upon one. It always seems to have fresh aspects and 
more beautiful colourings, whose variety is infinite, and 
now that autumn is creeping on apace, the river mists 
transfigure the natural loveliness until the traveller is 
forced to consider himself the victim of some magic spell. 
The journey along the Save is pleasing but uneventful. 
Very white cattle lounge along the edge of the marshy 
Hungarian plain, which is studded from time to time with 
patches of black pigs. The banks are a mere yard of 
perpendicular mud, relieved, on the Servian side, by 
feathery willows and warm hills. 

Shabats is one of the richest towns in Servia, but it is 
the most miserable I have yet seen. In Central Servia 
everything is practical, in the west it is picturesque, but 
here it is ugly and disreputable. The_ hotels are filthy 
and stinking—there is no milder term possible—beyond 
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description, the houses are small and hideous, the pave- 
ment is a choppy sea. The gaiety, so general in Servia, 
seems absent, and the Natchalnik (Prefect) does not share 
the bonhomie of his colleagues in every other town. He is 
a muddle-headed person, and all his affairs seem in con- 
fusion. But in the environs I have seen much that was 
agreeable and interesting. On the boat my attention was 
directed to a white house, which I was told, with much 
emphasis, was a very, very clean restaurant kept by a 
peasant. The idea of a clean restaurant kept by a peasant 
seemed to strike my Servian friends as something phe- 
nomenal, and they discussed it with many ‘ Bogamis !’ and 
other expressions of incredulity. After lunch we took a 
cab and told the driver to go to ‘the clean restaurant.’ 
He knew at once and set out without any further direc- 
tion. When we reached it I ceased to wonder at the fame 
it has attained. The tiled floors shone with elbow-grease, 
the pots and pans would have served as looking-glasses, 
and I would gladly have eaten my dinner in the fowl- 
house. The landlady expostulated at once with my com- 
panion for having brought suitors for her daughter’s hand 
without giving warning, and presently the young heiress 
came to serve us with fresh Kaimak (Cornish cream), with 
her face newly washed and her hair redolent of the oil of 
Macassar. A prosperous peasant is often very rich in 
Servia, and when he has an only daughter she is looked 
upon as a very good catch. Soit was assumed that strange 
visitors could have only one object. 

Any provident peasant here can live almost entirely on 
half his produce. He has only to buy such things as salt, 
tobacco, sugar, etc., which he cannot produce. Every- 
thing else, down to clothes and table linen, is produced at 


home. The other half of his produce is sold and the pro- 
ceeds are generally devoted to new carts, fences, and 


other improvements, many of them wholly unnecessary. 
In one village 1 was shown an extensive plantation, on 
which a peasant had spent quite a large sum for the sole 
benefit of posterity. When, however, a peasant chooses to 
save, he can do so to much purpose. 

From this restaurant I took a boat and visited one of 
the many mills erected on boats in the middle of the Save. 
They are very primitive, but must cost next to nothing to 
erect, and they grind a wholesome, coarse flour. In the 
afternoon I visited Shabats gymnasium or high-school, 
which is attended by 320 pupils, whose ages vary from 10 
to 19. There is a course of eight classes, and pupils are 
expected to get their remove every year. If they fail to 
do so, they may ‘repeat ’—i.e., remain in the same class 
another year. But if they then fail to get their remove, 
they are dismissed. The proportion of pupils is 47 boys 
and 17 girls from the towns, to 22 boys and 5 girls from 
the villages. Corporal punishment is not allowed, but 
troublesome pupils are made to kneel at a kind of stool of 
repentance, and are not allowed to eat or drink all day. 
The pupils pay no fees, but they are expected to provide 
their own books, unless their parents plead poverty. 

Shabats is the centre of the plum export trade. For 
miles around I have met rows of carts filled with sacks of 
prunes or covered baskets of fresh plums. In the villages 
I have seen the process of drying. Broken or over-ripe 
plums are reserved for making slivovitz (plum-brandy). 
The others are arranged on a kind of hurdle some six feet 
by four. These are placed in five tiers over an oven fed 
with wood, It takes twenty-four hours to turn a plum 
into a prune, and the men have to work all night. For 
this they are paid 2 ducats (24 francs) a month and their 
food or more when prices permit. Fresh plums may be 
bought for 3 frs. the 100 kilos, and prunes sell here for from 
22 to 30 or in exceptional cases 40 frs. If plums were dried 
according to reasonable methods the cost would be in- 
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finitely less, and any enterprising person anxious to make 
a fortune has evidently only to set up a factory here. 
There are duties on prunes of 1 fr. per 100 kilos on leaving 
Servia and 1 florin 50 kr. on entering Austria. 

I had my mid-day meal yesterday in the sadruga of a 
rich peasant, or rather farmer. There is no recognised 
distinction here between a peasant and a farmer, and my 
host habitually spoke of himself as a peasant. He apolo- 
gised for wearing tweeds instead of the peasant costume. 
The former, he said, were less trouble, as to do justice to 
the latter meant devoting an hour at least to your toilet 
every day. In other words, a rich peasant would only 
wear the national dress if he had it specially fine and tidy. 
This cadruga had formerly consisted of twenty-five souls, 
but the chief and his brother recently arranged an amicable 
partition, and now only twelve remain—viz., the chief, his 
two sons and their wives and children. ‘That is without 
counting a small army of field labourers, weavers, farm 
hands, ete. ete. The cadrvga consists of a number of one- 
storied houses greuped, with the various farm buildings, 
round a big grass yard and a lime-tree. The lime-tree is 
de rigueur, and is rarely wanting. The chief was a fine 
vigorous man, who might easily have passed for the brother 
of his no less strapping son. He is a deputy in the 
Skuptchina, and believes in the present Government. 

‘Now,’ he told me with pride, ‘we can sit out in the 
yard under our lime-tree till ten or eleven o'clock at 
night.’ 

‘Well, why not?’ I asked, ‘could you not always 
do so?’ 

‘Bogami! no, he replied; ‘two years ago, when the 
tadicals were in power we had to barricade ourselves 
indoors directly the sun went down. You may imagine 
how provoking that was on a fine summer evening. There 
was no security in the country under the Radicals. We 
always had to go about armed. We could not send our 
children alone to school or to the fields. It was like a state 
of siege. You see that man sitting ona stile by the maize- 
fields?’ (This was at about 4 pM.) ‘Well, his life would 
not have been worth many minutes’ purchase there two 
years ago. 

‘ What was the danger ?’ I asked —‘ haiduks (brigands) ?’ 

‘Not so much the regular haiduks, for they generally 
kept to the mountains and only made occasional raids into 
the plain. But every bad character profited by the general 
insecurity and the apathy, or even sympathy, of the 
authorities. I will give you an instance of their attitude. 
Just before the elections, a man walked into our yard and 
handed mea letter, which ordered me, under pain of death, 
to place 500 ducats in the hollow of a certain tree within 
twenty-four hours. He made no attempt to run away, but 
waited while my son and I read the letter. My son 
wanted to arrest him and give him over to the police, but 
I knew that, if we did so, we should probably be arrested 
ourselves, the man would say he had not brought the 
letter, and he would be believed. It was a trick to 
keep us out of the way during the elections. So we 
let the man go and, as a matter of form, denounced 
him to the police. But, as I expected, they declined to 
interfere. Of course we did not send the ducats.’ 

A certain part of my friend’s estates are let out on the 
meétayer system, by which the landlord provides the land, 
the tenant provides everything else (seed, labour, etc.), 
and the produce is equally divided between the two. The 
contract is only for one year, but the landlord generally 
renews it for another year, if he has no cause for com- 
plaint. The landlord decides in advance what crops shall 
be sown. Land is greedily sought on these terms, but no 
one thinks of trying to make better terms in consequence, 
or of bargaining for more than half. The favourite system 
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of culture in this district is three vears’ pasturage, followed 
by one of maize, and then the land can bear three or 
four years’ wheat before reverting to pasturage. There 
are many machines in this district. When the owners do 
not require them, they let them out for six or seven per 
cent. of the total produce. At this rate they are eagerly 
sought, and I am convinced that a little enterprise would 
speedily sell a great many more machines not only here, 
but in Eastern and Central Servia, where they have not 
yet penetrated. Harotp GaAverican, 


CYMBELINE AT THE LYCEUM 


‘FYNHIS play has many just sentiments, some natural 
dialogues, and some pleasing scenes, but they 
are obtained at the expense of much incongruity. To 
remark the folly of the fiction, the absurdity of the 
conduct, the confusion of the names and manners of 
different times, and the impossibility of the events in any 
system of life were to waste criticism upon unresisting 
imbecility, upon faults too evident for detection and too 
gross for aggravation.’ This is what Dr. Johnson, that 
learned and brilliant lexicographer, wrote of Cymbcline. He 
has a further annotation ona line in the fourth scene of the 
fifth Act. The words with which he quarrels are: ‘And 
cancel these cold bonds.’ As to this, the great doctor 
wrote: ‘This equivocal use of bonds is another instance 
of our author's infelicity in pathetic speeches.’ By the 
Rood, can infelicity go further than this—Dr. Johnson, the 
most instructed pedant that ever lived, finding fault with 
Shakespeare’s incoherency !_ Why, Shakespeare is made up 
ofincoherency and genius. The two things are frequently 
allied. Witness the visit which Berlioz paid to Heine on 
his death-bed. Heine received him with these words: 
‘'Tiens! c'est toi Berlioz, toujours original.’ 
But, to my purpose, which is to say what can be said of 
a first performance of a great play given at the first theatre 
of London. One need hardly say that everything that 
management and stage-management can do was done—of 
this I shall speak hereafter. Cymbeline is one of the 
strangest of the Shakespearean plays ; it contains not only 
scenes but actually lines familiar in better-known play”, 
by what a writer in a daily paper is pleased to call William 
Shakespeare. To take one instance, ‘Come let’s go to- 
gether ’ is the twin brother to a line in Hamlet, and there 
The 


play is, for many reasons which need not be insisted on, 


are other instances upon which | will not now dwell. 
extremely difficult to adapt to stage purposes. Sir Henry 
Irving has the insight and the intellect which can overcome 
the difficulty which exists, and he has completely overcome it. 
The cutting has been done with the utmost discretion, and 
the true meaning of the fable remains untouched and perfect. 
Also it is interpreted by actors of acknowledged and 
deserved distinction. 
perfection by Mr. Frederic Robinson, whom old playgoers 


For instance, Belarius is played to 


may remember as a brilliant light comedian at the 
Olympic years ago. A captious critic might find fault 
with the fact that from his long stay in America Mr. 
Robinson has caught a slight American accent, ‘but that’s 
not much.’ 

As I propose to return to a criticism of this production 
I will for the moment only say that Mr. Norman Forbes 
performed a feat of very unusual dexterity and discretion 
in his playing of Cloten, a part which is necessarily cut 
down, and that Mr. Webster and Mr. Gordon Craig 
acquitted themselves most admirably in the parts of the 
adopted sons of Belarius (by-the-by it may be worth while 
to remind playgoers that Cymbeline and these two sons 
were historical personages). For the rest, what could be 
more charming, more captivating, more true than Miss 
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Ellen Terry’s rendering of one of the most beautiful of 
Shakespeare’s heroines? It was absolutely flawless ; it was 
one entire and perfect chrysolite from beginning to end. 
The pathos, the sorrow, the passion of pain could not 
possibly be rivalled by any one except two actresses who 
had something of the same temperament—a Frenchwoman 
and a German, Desclée, and the actress who played the 
leading parts in the old Dresden Theatre, long since burnt 
down, when Dettmer succeeding to Devrient was ‘the 
leading man’; but alack! they are dead, and, thank 
Heaven! Miss Ellen Terry is alive to give us the noblest 
entertainment that the stage can afford. 

As to Henry Irving’s lachimo I must reserve my 
judgment. It is not fair for a critic who holds the art of 
criticism in honour to judge by a first night’s performance 
the work of an actor who has been for weeks toiling and 
even slaving at rehearsals in the triple characters of 
manager, stage-manager, and first actor. Therefore I do 
reserve my judgment as to the complete performance, but 
this much I may say, that Henry Irving showed once 
again his extraordinary power of holding an audience in 
his hand, and that in the last scene his singular power of 
expressing every emotion through perfect stillness would 
by itself have stamped him the great actor that he is. 

WwW. im. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


HAVE a literary bone to pick with Mrs. Humphry 

Ward. It is not a very large one, but picked it must 
be. 1, and many others, have been reading her Sir George 
T'ressady in the pages of the Cenlury. 
read novels thus, for then they cannot bore you for any 
great length of time.) Well, U (and the many others) 
supposed that in thus coping with Sir George Tressady we 


(It is a good plan to 


were making acquaintance with a finished work—a work 
which had been duly perfected by its author before she 
sent it to the press. But, behold! we are assured by the 
Athenvum of last Saturday that, during its passage through 
the Century, Sir George Tressady has been altered and 
augmented by its creator, With what result? Why, 
this—that before I (or any other man) can conscientiously 
review Sir George Tressady in its volume form (in which it 
reached us slaves of the pen on ‘l'uesday) I must read it all 
over again from beginning to end! Now, one asks, is this 
fair? Ought one to be called upon to read any modern 
novel twice over—Mrs, Ward’s or another’s? Is it not 
bad enough to have to read it once? And if novelists are 
going to adopt the example so recklessly set by Mr. Hardy 
and thus cynically followed by Mrs. Ward, what are the 
reviewers to do? Why, they will need to ignore novels 
while they run through the monthly periodicals, and wait 
till they turn up in the shape of books, And what will the 
ordinary, the lay, reader do? I take it that he, too, will 
feel compelled to let the monthly periodicals alone, so far 
as their serial fictions are concerned ; and that, I should 
say, would be, in the end, ‘ bad business’ for the monthly 
periodicals, 

Talking of Mrs. Humphry Ward, I am somehow led (it 
must be by a rule of contraries) to think of Sir Walter 
Scott, and, thinking of Sir Walter Scott, I am led to think 
of his story of St. Ronan’s Well. That is because I see it is 
proposed to revive, if possible, the glories of the small 
Scots village with which St. Ronan’s is generally identified. 
It so happens that I know that village (Innerleithen is its 
name), because I have, in the days that are no more, 
sojourned there, and wandered by the side of the stream 
that laves (as they would have said in the last century) 
its shores. I remember I thought the place ‘sweetly 
pretty,’ and the very thing for the ardent, out-and-out, 
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lover of nature; likewise for the angler, who is notoriously 
the most patient of men. But I cannot (remembering 
what 1 do) recommend Innerleithen to the average sensual 
man, unless the talked-of company can see its way to doing 
much to enliven it. ‘Peebles for pleasure,’ says the 
sarcastic Scots proverb; ‘ Innerleithen for ‘igh jinks,’ one 
may say with even deeper irony. ‘Sweetly pretty,’ I 
repeat, but oh sodamp! I believe it rained steadily all 
the time I was there—not furiously or noisily, but persis- 
tently; it was a case of the ‘gentle dew from heaven,’ 
Of course there are people who like rain; and enthusiasm 
for Sir Walter Scott may yet make of Innerleithen a 
‘ popular health resort.’ 

‘Still on’ novels, I note that Mr. Ashby Sterry, 
the laureate of frills, is about to tempt fortune again in 
this direction, his previous effort in prose fiction having 
been the story of A Naughly Girl, One remembers, to be 
sure, his Nutshell Novels, but these, I fancy, were of 
the nature of slight sketches, rather than of novelettes in 
the ordinary meaning of the word. I note further, that 
we are to have a book, containing two stories, from Mr, 
Charles Charrington, an excellent actor in more parts than 
one, but best known, I imagine, as the husband of Miss 
Janet Achurch. Mr. Charrington is (what actors not always 
are) a man of brain and culture, and these tales of his 
ought to be above the average. Did not somebody say 
that Mr. S. R. Crockett was writing, or had written, a 
novel to be called Lochinvar ? I wish our present-day 
authors would not poach upon the preserves of the classics ; 
but Mr. Crockett, meanwhile, has been anticipated by Mr. 
J. E. Muddock, whose story called Young Lochinvar is either 
‘out’ ornearly so, Finally, why has ‘ John Oliver Hobbes’ 
christened her forthcoming fairy tale Prince Tolo? Has 
she never heard of the Princess Toto of Mr. W. S. Gilbert ? 
One likes not these similarities and confusions. 

As if there were not enough new stories, we go to 
reprinting old ones. I am rather in favour of the process, 
[f one cannot honestly assert that the Cherry and Violet of 
Miss Anne Manning is a work of genius, one is neverthe- 
less glad to hear that it is to be produced for the delecta- 
It is over forty years of age, but 
was reprinted in 1870. Now it is to be issued again. 
And Mr. W. H. Hutton (I know not why) will write an 
‘introduction’ to this ‘story of the Great Plague.’ The 
author of Mary Powell, it would seem, retains her popu- 


tion of one’s neighbours. 


larity. Another reproduction—with a difference—will be 
the family edition of Zom Jones, for which a descendant of 
the novelist (so she is described) will be responsible. It 
is now imminent; let us hope it will not give displeasure 
to the shade of Fielding. ‘To such base uses must even 
masterpieces come. Poor Zom Jones—which, a century 
and a half ago, or thereabouts, flaunted in all the bravery 
of six volumes, and, until 1809, was never to be seen in 
fewer than three—how hast thou degenerated ! 

Reprints are growing to be a large and important feature 
of modern publishing. 
We are to have once more the Plays 


teproductions of the classics are 
ever with us. 
of Sheridan in two volumes, with an introduction by 
Mr. Mowbray Morris, and likewise Zhe School for Scandal 
and The Rivals in one volume, with an introduction by 
Mr. Augustine Birrell. Well, the more the merrier ; 
there must be a market for these things, or they would 
not be adventured. It is some time, now, since Mr. 
Morris said anything about the drama; it seems an age 
since he was a critic of the theatre and a denouncer of 
‘chicken and champagne.’ Mr. Birrell appears to have 
something to say about everybody and everything—-why 
not about Sheridan, poor man? Then there is to be 
another collection of Zhe Poems of Thomas Hood, which 
cannot be too widely known, and for which Canon Ainger 
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has written a prefatory essay—an essay in which, one 
hopes, he will dwell upon the imaginative side of Tom 


Hood’s powers. We are promised, further, the Prometheus 
Unbound and other Poems of Mrs. Browning. This will] 
be welcome, probably, to many, because the Prometheus 
Unbound has not (I believe) been reprinted in a cheap 
form such as this edition will present. The poems of 
Mrs. Browning up to 1844 were reproduced in 1887 and 
and again in 1891, but the Prometheus was not among 
them. 
Alexander Rodger 1, for one, cannot greatly ‘enthuse,’ for 
Mr. Rodger’s work is to me ‘unknowe.’ I am aware that 
he brought out volumes of verse in 1821, 1827, and 1838, 
and that his Songs, with a memoir, were published in 1855, 
but with the works themselves I am not acquainted. 

Among other reproductions to look forward to are those 
of Moore’s Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; first 
published in 1831, and reprinted so recently as 1875; of 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s George IV, first issued in 1881; 
and of Southey’s Life of Nelson, which really is a sort of 
hardly annual. When shall we see the last—if ever we see 
the last—of Southey’s work ? It is notoriously inadequate 
as a biography, and yet fate has made it a classic. 

Forthcoming biographies are those of Frederick Walker, 
P. G. Hamerton, and Sir Joseph Barnby. The last-named 
seems to me to be scarcely ‘big’ enough for the honour. 
Hamerton was a very interesting man, and something 
more than a writer on art matters merely. He wrote at 
at least two stories, and a book of verses, and a book on 
heraldry, and several books of natural description, to say 
nothing of that on The Intellectual Life. Frederick Walker 
it would be superfluous to praise ; a biography of him, by 
all means. To the list of autobiographies will shortly be 
added that of Mr. C. A. Cooper, editor of Zhe Scotsman, 
who no doubt has an interesting tale to tell. It is rather 
curious the leading Scots paper should have been con- 
ducted for so many years by an Englishman. Mr. Cooper, 
I fancy, followed Dr. Wallace in the editorial chair. 

In the domain of history we may expect a work on 
Battles and Battlefields in England, which recalls to my 
mind a volume on Memorable Battles in English History 
published so long agoas 1863. In English Schools, 1540-48, 
Mr. A. F. Leach, they say, will revolutionise our views as to 
the condition of national education at the period named. 
One is getting accustomed to that sort of thing. Whata 
lot, to be sure, we have to unlearn! Here is the Rev. 
Henry Solly coming along (it seems) with a book on 
Herod the Great which will prove to us unmistakably 
that that worthy has been greatly misunderstood ! 

Mr. William Wallace, of Glasgow, the supervisor of an 
edition of Burns, kindly assures me that he is not the Mr. 
William Wallace whoin the National Review criticised (as I 
think) ungenerously and ignorantly ‘Sir Henry Irving’s 
Claim.’ Mr. Wallace, of Glasgow, also says that he is not 
the author of the announced volume on The Lighter Life. 


RAIN AND SUN 


) AIN in a sheet, and lightning through the gloom, 
\ And thunder following with its voice of doom : 
Rain with its all too cruel lash for some, 
Who face it with no hope of rest or home : 
Rain that in varying moods brings life or death, 
And moves the air with strange and stirring breath. 


Sunlight, and not a ray for one poor soul 

Who can but catch one part of the great Whole. 

Sunlight, and sun for him who sorrow-driven, 

Yet sees in sunlight the foretaste of Heaven. 
Water Herries Po.tock. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE INQUIRY INTO SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe 


21 Cadogan Gardens, Belgravia, S.W. 

23rd Sef tember, 18096, 
SIR,—Permit me to call attention to the fact that it is a 
mistake to suppose—as in your article on the parliamentary 
inquiry into South Kensington Museum—that the Mr. W, 
W. Watts of the Circulation Department is the Mr. W. W, 
Watts of the Geological Survey. Both gentlemen are in the 
Science and Art Department, but I believe that they are, 

curiously enough, total strangers to one another.—I am, etc, 

M. H. SPIELMANN, 


‘ational Observer] 


REVIEWS 


THE GLORY OF THEBES 


A History of Egypt during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Dynasties. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D, 
Edwards Professor of Egyptology in University College, 
London, etc. London: Methuen. 


Mr. Petrie’s second volume treats of the most glorious period 
of the Egyptian monarchy at Thebes, the age of the three 
Thothmes and four Amenhoteps, the epoch of conquests in the 
North as far as the valley of the Euphrates, the days of great 
temples, of splendid art, and luxury heretofore unknown. It is 
a period peculiarly rich in monuments, and full of interesting 
characters. The subject of the previous volume, from the dim 
age of the pyramid builders down to the mysterious tyranny 
of the ‘ Shepherd Kings,’ appeals more strongly to the imagina- 
tion, but what we lose in vastness and antiquity and mystery 
we gain here in detailed annals, individual portraiture, and 
knowledge of international relations. The first volume dealt 
with as many thousand years as the second does with centuries, 
and the consequent fulness of the record atones for the loss 
of much that was supremely great and wonderful in the old 
Empire. It is not necessary to repeat what has already been 
said about Mr. Petrie’s method, which is the same in this 
volume as in the first. As a collection of accurate facts, 
selected by an Egyptologist of the first rank, and strictly 
authenticated by references to the monuments from which 
they are derived, it is an extremely valuable text-book. As a 
history it might have more clearness, synthesis, and _ pro- 
portion ; but as an abstract of the monumental records it fills 
a special and important place in the library of the historical 
student. 

The peculiar interest of the present volume consists, not in 
the wise rule and nob!e buildings of the famous queen Hats: 
hepsut, nor in the annals of the superb conquests of her 
nephew Thothmes III.—though these are vividly chronicled 
in the words of contemporary inscriptions—but in the far- 
reaching effects of these conquests upon the Egyptians them- 
selves. Earlier infusions of Libyan and Asiatic influences 
scem to have made little impress upon the Egyptian physical 
character or civilisation, doubtless because the invader was 
less civilised than the invaded. The uncouth Hyksos left little 
trace behind, after Aahmes swept them out of the Delta, beyond 
perhaps the fashion of wearing the hair instead of shaving the 
head (pp. 7, 37). But when Thothmes annexed Syria, he came 
into contact with a civilisation equal or superior to his own. 
Hitherto the Egyptians had not possessed armour or gilded 
chariots, or the luxury of gold and silver vessels. At the sack of 
Megiddo, about 1480 8.C, they found two hundred coats of mail, 
and many chariots inlaid with gold and silver and adorned with 
colours, together with a thousand other marks of wealth and 
luxury. These they brought back to Egypt, and copied and 
developed the mocel. But they brought back more potent 
influences still: the soldier took home captives, ‘to every man 
a damsel or two’; a high officer would be rewarded with a 
score of Syrians, men and women, for his household ; and in 
eleven campaigns something like 8000 Syrian captives were 
brought into Egypt. The men introduced the arts of Syria; the 
women introduced Syrian blood and beauty. This remarkable 
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‘nfluence has never been adequately traced before. ‘The 
striking change in the physiognomy and ideal type of the upper 
classes in the latter part of the eighteenth dynasty points toa 
strong foreign infusion. In place of the bold active faces of 
earlier times, there is a peculiar sweetness and delicacy; a 
gentle smile, and a small gracefully curved nose are character- 
istic of the upper classes of the time of Amenhotep III.’ One 
has but to glance at the portraits of Zay, of Tyi, the fine frag- 
ment of Nefertiti’s profile, or the head of Khaemhat’s servant, 
to realise the truth of this description. ‘This intimate connec- 
tion with Syrian craftsmen and Syrian women altered the nature 
of Egyptian taste and feelings more profoundly than any influ- 
ence since the foundation of the monarchy. In language, as is 
well known, Egypt became Semiticised. In writing, the old 
thick hieratic, which hardly changed from the earliest examples 
of the fifth dynasty down to Amenhotep I., suddenly took an 
entirely different character—thin, flowing, and flourishing. In 
statuary the ideal type was quite new, and the small-featured 
and fascinatingly graceful faces show that there was an entirely 
new element in the people. In flat relief a new taste appears, 
there is far more expression of emotion: the old Egyptian dealt 
with incident, the new Egyptian with emotions, the flowing 
postures of the bewitching dance, the girl who has had a drink 
of wine and is going off on tiptoe, tossing her head back and 
holding up her hands in delight,’ etc. And similar changes 
appear in the minor decorative and industrial arts. In all 
this Mr. Petrie sees the beginning of decadence. ‘ Having 
once broken the old and gradually developing system of ages, 
dazzled with the taste for incongruous novelties, the Egyptian 
found it impossible to regain the old life; and thus he passed 
feverishly from change to change, from worse to worse, until 
only archaistic revival was possible if an improvement was 
attempted, and finally all the arts became hopelessly degraded 
in the Greek period.’ 

The most marvellous though shortest lived change of all, the 
sweeping religious reform of Akhenaten, Mr. Petrie also ascribes 
to Syrian influence. The cuneiform tablets of Tell el-Amarna, 
which throw so vivid a light upon the relations of Egypt and 
Syria, give the clue to much that before was obscure. These, 
the oldest diplomatic despatches in the world, which Mr. Petrie 
has admirably analysed in his chapter on Syria, make it clear 
that Thothmes IV., Amenhotep III., and Amenhotep IV. 
married princesses of the northern Syrian and Babylonian 
kingdoms of Mitanni and Karduniyas, and there are reasons 
for identifying Tyi, one of the most powerful queens of Egyptian 
history, with one of these Syrian brides, and for making 
Nefertiti the daughter of the King of Mitanni, and Tyi’s niece, 
It is noteworthy that Amenhotep indulged his queen Tyi with 
what the Egyptians now call a /amtasiyeh, on a lake which he 
had made for her in the isthmus of Suez, and they sailed about 
in their State barque ‘ Aten-neferu’ (the beauties of Aten). It 
was in the reign of Tyi’s son Akhenaten (as he renamed him- 
self) that the worship of Aten (the solar disc) became the State 
cult, to the exclusion of every other, and this vital change 
was very probably due to the influence of the two Syrian 
princesses, queen-mother and queen-consort, since the king 
himself, at the age of eighteen, was scarcely likely to have 
thought out a new system of religion. It is true that Aten was 
worshipped at Heliopolis ages before: but On or Heliopolis 
was itself probably the centre of a foreign, Mesopotamian, 
religion, and this is not inconsistent with Aten being the 
Syrian Adon, Adonis. The new or revived religion at all 
events acquired a new force and meaning in Akhenaten’s 
reign,and Mr. Petrie is"keen to enthusiasm in describing 
it. ‘Other ages had worshipped the human-figured sun-god 
Ra, or a hawk as his emblem; and when the sun itself was 
represented it was as a solid concrete ball. But a more refined 
and really philosophical worship was substituted for this by 
Akhenaten-that of the radiant energy of the sun, of the sun as 
Sustaining all life by his beams. No one—sun-worshipper or 
philosopher—seems to have realised until within this century 
the truth which was the basis of Akhenaten’s worship, that the 
rays of the sun are the means of the sun’s action, the source 
of all life, power, and force in the universe. ... In every 
sculpture he is shown adoring the Aten, which radiates above 
him. -.. Each ray ends in a hand, and these hands hold the 
king and queen, and support their bodies and limbs, sustain 
their arms, give the power symbolised by the royal uraeus and 
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the life symbolised by the ankh pressed to their lips. If this 
were a new religion, invented to satisfy our modern scientific 
conceptions, we could not find a flaw in the correctness of this 
view of the energy of the solar system. How much Akhenaten 
understood we cannot say, but he had certainly bounded for- 
ward in his views and symbolism to a position which we 
Cannot improve upon at the present day. Not a rag of super- 
Stition or of falsity can be found clinging to this new worship 
evolved out of the old Aten of Heliopolis, the sole lord or Adon 
of the universe.’ 

The great hymn to the Aten, beautifully rendered by Mr. 
Griffith, certainly testifies to the purity and abstraction of the 
new religion. We can only quote a few lines : 


Thou art very beautiful, brilliant and exalted above earth. 
Thy beams encompass all lands which thou hast made. 
Thou art the Sun, thou settest their bounds, 
Thou bindest them with thy love. 
Thou art afar off, but thy beams are upon the land; 
Thou art on high, but the day passes with thy going. 
Thou restest in the western horizon of heaven, 
And the land is in darkness like the dead, 
Every lion cometh forth from his den, 
And all the serpents then bite ; 
The night shines with its lights, 
The land lies in silence ; 
For he who made them is in his horizon. 
The land brightens, for thou risest in the horizon, 

Shining as the Aten in the day; 
The darkness flees, for thou givest thy beams, 

Both lands are rejoicing every day. 
Men awake and stand upon their feet, 

For thou liftest them up. 
Thou makest the seasons of the year to create all thy works : 
The winter making them cool, the summer giving warmth. 
Thou makest the far-off heaven that thou mayest rise in it, 
That thou mayest see all that thou madest when thou wast alone. 
Thou artin my heart... 


Such are some of the fascinating subjects which come within 
Mr. Petrie’s new volume ; to many of which he has done full 
justice. It is a pity that such admirable work should be 
defaced by such faults as, small in themselves, are apt t) 
confuse the student. In minor details, indeed, Mr. Petrie ex- 
poses himself needlessly to criticism. We do not presume to 
find fault with his precise spelling of Egyptian names, though 
for ordinary mortals it would be convenient if it were explained 
in parenthesis that Tahutmes is our old friend Thothmes ; and 
a note on the various orthographic developments of that long- 
suffering queen once known as Hatesu, then chopped into 
Hashop, and finally (for the present) enlarged into the gibber- 
ing Hatshepsu or Hatshepsut, would relieve the reader's mind. 
After all, these modern transliterations are less unwieldy than 
the old classical forms which Josephus and Eusebius trans- 
mitted from Manetho. Touthmosis is no better than Tahutmes 
and Aahmes is a decided improvement upon Alisphragmouthosis. 
Tastes no doubt differ in this, as in all other matters, for we 
have heard of an enthusiastlc Egyptologist of bygone days who 
had a mind to christen his daughter A/ice-Phragmouthosis, 
partly because the Manethoan lists provided a convenient 
variation in M7ss-phragmouthosis, suitable for occasions of 
more formal address. But such varieties are not permissible 
in accurate transliterations, such as Professor Petrie loves to 
elaborate; and therefore we would ask him why he prints 
Tahutmes in his text, whilst his headlines read variously 
Tahuti‘mes, Tahutimes and Tahutmes? He has a plan of 
mapping out the different districts of his compound names by 
a sort of scientific frontier indicated by a dot in the middle, as 
in the pleasing name 

RA'KHEPERU'‘NEB AMEN'‘TUT:-ANKH'‘HAQ‘AN'RES 

(for which, one would fain believe, a practical people like the 
Egyptians must have provided a code abbreviation)—but 
these curious dots, like the Hebrew vowel points, are intro- 
duced with disconcerting irregularity. Of course these in- 
terminable names are really compound titles, as one might 
write Victoria-by-the-grace-of-god-defender-of-the-faith, etc., 
and Mr. Petrie would have made them more intelligible if he 
had uniformly added their translation. 

Professor Petrie’s indisposition to weigh the exact force of 
English words is probably at the root of most of the seeming 
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contradictions and strained deductions which an over-critical 
eye might discern in this book. On p. 8 we are told that a 
certain king ‘appears to have been of the Berber type,’ from 
which a conclusion is drawn on p. 9 ‘as Seqenenra was Berber.’ 
On p. 9 we are told about this king’s daughter, Nefertari, but 


in an appendix, p. 335 (which has been transferred, on second 
thought, from p. 1 without altering the reference on p. 9) 
we find that it ‘seems likely’ that she was his daughter. 
Still we must be sincerely grateful to the first of living 
Egyptian explorers for giving us so much that is valuable, at 
the cost of infinite labour, and must forget any literary slips 
when we think of the solid foundation of facts which he has 
collected for the future historian of Egypt to build upon. A 
word of praise must be given to the hundred and sixty 
excellently chosen illustrations from the monuments, and the 
four maps of the Syrian campaigns, which considerably enhance 
the interest and usefulness of the work. Messrs. Methuen and 
Morrison have spared no pains in the matter of ‘get up’ and 
printing. 


DR. JESSOP’S ODDS AND ENDS 


Frivola. By AuGcustus Jessopp,D.D. London: Unwin. 


Whether all the papers comprised in the present volume 
were worth reprinting from the magazines in which they 
appeared, is a matter which must be left to the conscience of 
the author and the judgment of the publisher. They are at all 
events aptly named Frivola. They are very slight things. 
The chief paper, called ‘ Ups and Downs of an old Nunnery,’ 
is an account of the Nunnery of Crabhouse, embellished with 
some jocularities and inaccuracies. It is, we suppose, intended to 
be picturesque and lifelike to talk of the Domesday Book Com- 
missioners as ‘ great bearded men’ from whom the nuns shrank. 
When the nuns were asked to show their title to their lands, and 
pleaded, apparently, as well as can be gathered from the misty 
verbiage of the Doctor’s narrative, a possessory title, ‘the 
bearded men laughed scornfully at the damsels and they said, 
“Ye are squatters and nothing else! The land cannot be 
yours. Ye stole it from somebody. Speak up; who did ye 
steal it from?” So the damsels were very frightened, and 
they pitched upon somebody who was a recognised landowner 
hereabouts, but who he was nobody can now tell. He may 
have been anybody, but he gave them a certificate or charter 
testifying that they held the land of him and that charter was 
their title-deed.’ All this may be very good stuff, and very 
appropriate for a book of the type of, say, Miss Yonge’s Zté/e 
Duke. But the article purports to be history founded on an 
original MS. French Chronicle of the nunnery. We have not 
had the advantage of seeing the chronicle in question. If 
the chronicle represents the Domesday Commissioners as 
bearded men, when they were not only Normans, whose 
characteristic distinction from the English was to be close- 
shaven, but also shaveling clerks, probably priests, who were 
not the least likely to be rude to ladies who were also 
nuns, the chronicler must have written with as much veri- 
similitude as Dr. Jessopp himself. We undertake to say that 
that the actual scene was as little like the tale told as could be 
conceived. Probably the only atom of truth in it is that the 
nuns had forged or procured to be forged, a charter for their 
lands ; though ifso, it is a great deal more probable that the 
charter was forged a hundred or two hundred years later, than 
concocted for purposes of the Domesday Survey, when charters 
were few and far between; and the nuns’ title would have 
been easily evidenced, if impugned, by the witness of their 
neighbours and tenants, Why mara curious tale in telling it, 
by attempts at picturesque writing, in which the pictures are al| 
wrong? It is apity that Dr. Jessopp should do such things, for 
he can put true things in a lively way. He shows, for 
instance, that he has grasped (what few people have) that a 
nunnery was a boarding-house for ladies, not a place open to all 
comers, to any ‘ lazy, languid Jenny’ of the Haymarket tired of 
the streets, or any pious but humble Salvation Army captain. 
‘If some sad widow, or some single lady with no desire to 
marry and a great desire to live a useful life’ (though that was 
rare, the motive was rather to save her own soul) ‘asked for 
admission, it is not to be supposed she would be received 
without inquiry, and one of the first questions would have to be, 
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“Can you contribute anything to the cost of your bed and 
board?” Asarule it went without saying that a candidate for 
a vacancy would be required to give some equivalent for the 
conveniences which she desired to secure for herself.’ And 
these advantages were those of a superior ladylike establish. 
ment, as Dr. Jessopp aptly says. ‘ For human nature js 
always human nature, and when lonely widows and forlorn 
spinsters, and young ladies of artistic and poetic temperament, 
are looking about for a home, they prefer mixing with good 
society, and do not like to associate with vulgar people who 
are “not nice,” and thus it came to pass that with the opening 
of the fourteenth century’ (it would have been equally true of 
any century, as far as the class went) ‘Crabhouse evidently 
became quite a select and high-class and fashionable place of 
retirement, and ladies of some fortune were ambitious of being 
elected to the high and important position of prioress of the 
house, and they all brought something with them.’ 

Worse than any attempt at false picturesqueness is the 
erroneous version that the worthy Doctor chooses to give of the 
latter days of the nunnery. It appears that the Commissioners, 
who reported on the house at its dissolution in 1536, found only 
four nuns there. We are not told what the full complement 
would have been, but it does not appear to have ever been more 
than seven, and as the whole income was only £31 odd, out of 
which the chaplain took £5 odd, there cannot well have been 
more. Yet Dr. Jessopp would have us believe that the nunnery 
had sadly fallen off in numbers, because, on a visitation in 1514, 
it appeared that one of the nuns had ‘gone astray.’ This is not 
in accordance with probability. Ifthe delinquency of one nun 
would ruin the reputation of a nunnery for twenty-one years, 
there was probably no nunnery in England that would not have 
remained in a perpetual state of ruin. For whenever we get a 
glimpse of the internal manners and morals of a monastery 
male or female, from a visitation in the thirteenth or the 
sixteenth century, we are pretty sure to find that one or more 
have gone astray. If Dr. Jessopp does not know this, he ought 
to know it, or refrain from writing [as if with authority on the 
matter. In truth the very visitation by the Bishop of Norwich 
(edited by Dr. Jessopp himself) which revealed the fact that Dame 
Agnes Smith had had a baby, also shows that another of the nuns 
afterwards prioress, was spoken of by her fellows for ‘ suspect 
conversations,’ and that the baby was not regarded as a very 
ruinous incident, for the only penance inflicted on the peccant 
Agnes was to sit for a month below all the other nuns, and to 
say the Psalter seven times. This would surely be a very 
inadequate punishment if the baby was enough to ruin the 
character of the establishment, to prevent the free influx of new 
members for the best part of a generation, and to hasten the 
destruction of the whole place. 

There is no reason for supposing that Crabhouse Nunnery 
was particularly bad, or worse than other nunneries. The 
nunneries, like the men’s monasteries, did not fall only, or 
perhaps chiefly, because the morals of their inmates were not all 
that they should be. They fell because, long before Henry VIII. 
the best minds of the age had come to see that they were useless 
or worse: because long experience had shown that they were 
not, and could not be, the abodes of sanctity they proposed to 
be; while, if they were, the sanctity was not of the kind that 
commended itself to the bulk of the people in the sixteenth 
century, as it had in the twelfth and thirteenth. It is as absurd 
to try to represent nunneries as places in which every inmate 
was sans reproche, as it is to call the Commissioners who, 
carried out the dissolution ‘brutal ruffians.” These very 
Commissioners were all themselves clerics, some of them monks 
or friars. There is no good reason for stigmatising them as 
worse any more than for praising them as better, than the 
usual type of men of theirage and profession. If the monastics 
and their supporters did not monopolise all the vices neither 
did their suppressers. Again, it is mere ignorance to say that 
‘the poor people in the neighbourhood for generations had been 
living upon the nunnery.’ To the tenants of the lands it made 
very little difference whether they were under an individual or 
a corporation, except those who supplied the corporation with 

provisions. A certain number of persons no doubt found 
employment as servants, and others (chiefly the rich) as officers 
of a convent. But to believe that the poor as such, meaning 
either the labouring classes at large or the poor of Crabhouse, 
got any real benefit from a nunnery is idle. The monasteries 
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had as a rule neither the will nor the power to maintain ‘the 
poor people in the neighbourhood.’ There were certain official 
almsgivings on certain days, but they amounted to no ‘more 
than the petty doles of bread or pennies which are to be found 
in modern rural parishes. The internal history of every 
monastery is one of constant struggle against debt, and as the 
standard of living rose the struggle became so severe that the 
number of inmates in nearly all the monasteries diminished. 
There was never any effective surplus for the poor, nor was any 
intended. At Crabhouse certainly there could have been none. 
Assuming seven to be the full number of inmates they would 
only receive, after deducting the chaplain’s salary, something 
under 43 10s. a year each ; a sum which does not leave much 
over, even if we take the value at twenty times the nominal 
sum, or £70 a year; and even with_four inmates it would be 
only about £100 a year, with a church and expensive buildngs 
to maintain. 

It is a thousand pities that Dr. Jessopp, who has a lively style 
and is beginning to have some real knowledge of medieval 
institutions, should have spoilt what might have been a 
satisfactory ‘Short History of a Nunnery’ by incidents invented 
all awry and history falsified, 


TO BOTANY BAY AND NOOTKA SOUND 


1. A First Fleet Family. By Louis BECKE and WALTER 
JEFFREY. London: Unwin. 

2. The Adventures of John Jewitt. Edited by RoBeRtT Brown, 
Ph.D., M.A., F.L.S. London: Wilson. 


1. It is a common trick of authors in order to enyraft upon 
their fiction the full glory of fact, and ‘to give verisimilitude to 
a bald and uninteresting narrative,’ to assume the part of editors 
of the journal or autobiography of their hero. This trick they 
have learnt from Defoe, and it has never been lost. ‘There is 
an irresistible fascination about ‘ hitherto unpublished papers’ 
which have been entrusted by a confiding family to an editor 
who, when he has made the necessary alterations of name and 
place to exclude identification, may then publish for the first 
time. Ifthe hero is an adventurer, a pirate, or a seeker of lost 
treasure, of how great an importance is the facsimile chart 
printed at the beginning of the volume, which ticks off the 
vessel’s course. Now this hitherto unpublished narrative of 
certain remarkable adventures compiled from the papers of 
William Dew, private, corporal, and sergeant of the Marines, 
in the latter end of the last century seems in itself but one of 
the numerous examples, though a very clever one, of this 
common trick of authorship. We should, in fact, have thought 
no more about it had it not been that the editors distinctly 
state in the preface that the New South Wales Government has 
published, in a work called Zhe Historical Record of New 
South Wales, nearly every fact related in this book. We shall 
therefore make no scruples in accepting A Firs/ Fleet Family 
as a true record, and welcoming it as an interesting and valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the early history of the English 
Penal Settlement established at Botany Bay in 1787, An 
Englishman’s knowledge of the history of his own colonies is 
not a conspicuous feature of his education, and, to quote the 
editors of this book, ‘not one man in a thousand has the remotest 
idea of the early history of New South Wales, beyond the fact that 
a number of convicts were transported to it something over 
a hundred years ago.’ It is a common mistake to suppose that 
the early founders of the Colony were brutal martinets or cruel 
gaolers set to watch over the convicts under their charge. 
Such fiction, as we know, which has this subject for its theme, 
grossly exaggerates the cruelties, and glorifies the felons and 
ruffians who were under sentence of transportation. Maudlin 
sympathy with criminals, however, is not restricted to writers of 
Australian fiction, there is plenty of it to be found in the readers 
of English newspapers. It is good, however, to read this narra- 
tive of Sergeant Dew. It will clear our minds of much beside 


cant. Dew was a sergeant of marines set to guard over the 
first consignments of convicts, he knew one of them well, he 
was a former lover of another, and though his sense of duty 
never allowed this knowledge to take their part unduly, he was 
at least able to look at matters from their standpoint as well as 
his own, and this impartiality and freedom from bias gives his 
narrative no little historical value. 


We get a glimpse of the 
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first governors of the settlement, Phillip and King which 
entirely dispels any preconceived notion we may have gathered 
from such a book, powerful novel though it be,as zs Natural 
Life, by Marcus Clark. Captain Phillip especially was a man 
not a whit behind Jeremy Bentham in his desire to ameliorate 
the lot of prisoners in his day, and to limit their harsh treat- 
ment to those occasions when there seemed absolute reasons of 
policy for inflicting it. Hewas no milksop, he punished riotous 
debauchery and theft with unflinching severity, but he was 
ever ready to give a prisoner a chance of redeeming his 
old bad life by his good conduct in anew life. Dew was 
the son of a farmer in the Isle of Wight. Twitted by Mary 
Broad, the subsequent heroine of the narrative, with being 
a clodhopper and a ‘softie’ tied to the plough-tail, he 
jOins ina smuggling adventure and was taken by the Revenue 
officers. He is let off by the Bench with a caution on 
condition he enlists into the Marines, which he accordingly 
does. He further volunteers as one of the marine convict 
guard to join the fleet which was then preparing to sail for 
Botany Bay. This was the First Expedition, or First Fleet, to 
the Settlement, and consisted of two war-vessels and nine 
transports. The number of those forming the first settlement 
was a little over a thousand, and the convoy arrived at Botany 
Bay in January 1788. So soon as they were landed Captain 
Phillip, who was a wonderful example of a man who was able 
effectually to combine the swaviter in modo with the fortiter in 
re, made arrangements that such of the prisoners who wished it, 
and were suitable for one another, should be lawfully married, 
and begin their new life respectably. The first to avail them- 
selves of this proposal were William Bryant and Mary Broad. 
The greater part of Sergeant Dew’s narrative hangs round these 
two figures, and the story of their escape from the settlement 
and their voyage of 3000 miles in an open boat to the Dutch 
island of Timour is worthy to rank with the more celebrated 
voyage of Lieutenant Bligh of the Bounty. They are recaptured 
and taken to England, but Bryant and another die on the 
journey. To Mary Bryant herself was granted a tree pardon, 
and she married Lieutenant Fairfax, Sergeant Dew’s superior 
officer. But the strangest part of all is that Dew himself marries 
Fairfax’s sister for whom he has been acting as farm bailiff and 
agent! Asa mere tale of adventure the narrative may perhaps 
lack excitement. The terrible tale of privation and suffering in 
the open boat from Botany Bay to St. Timour is told so art- 
lessly and simply that the reader hardly realises the full force 
of it. An ordinary novelist had made us thrill more though he 
could not have impressed the truth on us more forcibly. 

2, Another narrative, hardly less interesting, and of distinct 
ethnological value is that of John Jewitt, for three years a 
prisoner at the beginning of the century of one of the numerous 
tribes of savages inhabiting Vancouver island. Originally a 
blacksmith at Hull, Jewitt became the armourer of an American 
ship trading with the natives of Vancouver and the West coast 
of British North America. The vessel was seized by natives 
while lying in Nootka Sound, and the entire crew massacred 
with the exception of Jewitt anda sailmaker named Thompson. 
This happened in 1803, and it was not till late in 1805 that the 
prisoners escaped. In the meantime Jewitt, to whose cheerful 
nature and unfailing tact, as well as to his mechanical skill, the 
two men owed their lives, kept a journal and learnt, to a certain 
extent, the language of his captors, who were known generically 
as Aht Indians, because the names of every one of the septs or 
clans ended in the determination ‘aht.’ This journal is natu- 
rally a valuable addition to ethnology, for though some of the 
pictures which Jewitt draws are obsolete and others modified 
and toned down, savage life on the North-west coast of British 
America is still much the same as it was eighty years ago. 
The book has the advantage of an able and lucid introduction 
by the late Dr. Robert Brown, the commander of the first Van- 
couver expedition, who visited Nootka Sound in 1863. The 
narrative, however, is in itself clear and consistent, telling its 
own tale simply and artlessly. It was a fortunate thing for 
Jewitt that Maquina, the king of the tribe which so barbarously 
murdered a whole ship’s crew, should have been a man of 
superior character to the rest of the tribe and endowed with 
no little moral force, if a savage could ever be said to be 
possessed of such a quality. To the king, at any rate, Jewitt 
owed his life; and between the two men there sprang up a 
feeling as near friendship as was possible between an em- 
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phatic Christian and a Pagan savage. We say emphatic with 
reason, for, like Robinson Crusoe, Jewitt was ot a decidedly 


religious turn of mind. He found more consolation in a 
volume of sermons, a Bible and a prayer-book, which he saved 
from his old ship, than in all the rest of the cargo which 
came ashore. Every Sunday he used to retire, with his com- 
rade Thompson, to a distant pond or mere, and there hold 
a little service, a ceremony which he hardly ever omitted. 
He had, however, anything but a pleasant time amongst these 
filthy savages. Though he painted his face, and even con- 
sented to take a wife from a neighbouring tribe, he never 
became reconciled, and pined for a decent place of worship 
in a civilised land, for he could not forget his Christianity. 
He never, however, was other than conciliatory towards the 
savages, was always cheerful, and appeared pleased with 
their buffoonery and monkey tricks. By making fish-hooks 
and daggers for the men and little metal ornaments for the 
women, he kecame a great favourite with the whole tribe. 

For a better acquaintance with the manners and customs 
of these Aht Indians, their mode of living, furniture, dresses, 
cookery, fishing and hunting, ‘ potlatches,” merry-making, and 
general appearance and behaviour we must refer the reader 
to Jewitt himself. Their fondness for putrid fish, their in- 
Cifference to the vermin with which their heads and bodies 
swarmed, their cruelty and general savagery, prevent us effec- 
tually from desiring any nearer acquaintance with the savages 
of Nootka Sound. 


FICTION 


1. Mere Stories. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Black. 

. The Reds of the Midi, By FéL1x GRas. Translated from 
the Provencal by CATHARINE A. JANVIER. Heinemann. 

. Chrystal: the Newest of Women. By an Exponent. Digby. 

. Vignettes. By RITA. White. 

. Fellow Travellers. By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 
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Blackwood. 


1. People who suppose from a casual glance at an uncut 
copy of Mere Stories that the book will prove to be naughty 
are fed upon illusory hopes. Sex-problems of course prevail 
—what woman’s work with this title could well be without 
them?—but they depend upon previous circumstances so 
improbable that any sort of solution seems harmless. In story 
after story, with a persistency worthy of a better cause, Mrs. 
C.ifford represents her lovers as divided by the bar of a 
marriage or marriages with the wrong person or persons con- 
tracted on the most frivolous grounds of temporary absence, 
pique, or pure cussedness ; for all which the officiating clergy 
thould hardly be held responsible. ‘Lady Margrave’ is much 
the best of this uniform series. The author reproduces with 
a facile air of familiarity the torpid interior of the very 
middling classes ; and this in a pleasantly garrulous style that 
puts no too violent strain upon the attention. Her essays in 
realism lack the saving grace of selection ; there is also a touch 
of imitative artificiality in her observation of detail. How trite 
even to boredom is this kind of dying close to a tragic scene— 
‘ She hid her face in one of the down cushions and thought for 
a moment of the bumble-bee and the white butterfly ; she 
raised her head and saw the crumbs that John Alwyn had left 
on the carpet.’ One knows that bumble-bee and that white 
butterfly ; the crumbs perhaps rather savour of originality. 
There is a burglar story in the book, the success of which 
stould not encourage women authors to invade a field of labour 
hitherto monopolised by men. 

2. Zhe Reds of the Midi has nothing to do with the Monte 
Carlo tables, but is an account, and a most entrancing one, of 
the famous march upon Paris of the Provencal battalion that 
immortal sed, the Marseillaise. Put into the lips of an old 
peasart, who, as a boy, had gone through with the Reds and 
played his part in the storming of the Tuileries, and now, in his 
cld age, a retired veteran of the Grand Army, recites the 
history of this episode of the Revolution to the gossips that 
foregather at the village shoemaker’s, the narrative is told with 
all the persuasion of actual experience. It depends for its 
effect not upon any literary adornment, but upon the sustained 
interest of the main movement ; but it attracts also by a vigour 
of style, a homely vivaciousness of simile, an appreciation 
of natural detail, all proper to the personality of the speaker. 
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If there is a slight tendency to the repetition of certain phrases 
or incidents ; if the quick-step of the drums is a little insistent 
and the chorus rather frequently ‘as before’; this is only a 
natural defect, if defect at all, of the quality of the tale, 
Historically it serves, as Mr. Thomas Janvier points out in his 
most appreciative preface, to justify a body of men to whom 
the chroniclers (though Carlyle was, to some extent, an exception) 
have been unfair; while, from a literary point of view, as the 
preface also shows, it serves as a variation upon the accepted 
tradition by which romantic writers, in treating of the Revolu. 
tion, have agreed to take their stand on the side of the ‘ Aristos,’ 
And this does not imply that M. Félix Gras has here shown any 
personal partiality for the other side ; having adopted the form 
of dramatic monologue for his story, he has proved himself 
too good an artist to allow his own individuality to intrude. 

3. Certain features on the very title-page tend to prejudice 
the reader against this volume —the redundant ‘h’ in the title, 
the threat of the sub-title, the self-sufficiency of the author's 
self-laudation. An Exponent! One who speaks with authority, 
then, and not as the daily papers. Though the opening 
chapters tend somewhat to the dissipation of this prejudice, it 
returns with threefold strength as the three love-affairs of the 
Newest of Women develop themselves before our disapproving 
eyes. The Exponent deals fearlessly with certain sex ques. 
tions which cannot here be discussed, and though there is 
a certain force in some of her arguments, most of them 
are vitiated by her ignorance of the world and of the 
heart of man. We conclude that the writer is a woman 
because such ignorance is surely impossible to any man 
outside a monastery. The heroine is married to a man 
who comes of a hunchbacked family: she bears a hunch- 
backed child, and then revolts once and for all. From the 
p'cture of the mothers of bride and bridegroom, their deceits, 
their reticences, many a mother might learn a wholesome 
lesson in what to avoid. And up to the birth of the deformed 
child the story is interesting and worth reading. But Chrystal’s 
subsequent conduct can only be approved by a mind more 
than commonly vicious or innocent to the point of silliness. 
That a woman could conceive that after bearing a hunchbacked 
daughter she was; restoring the balance of right by bearing a 
daughter who had no right to her father’s name—this can only 
seem virtuous and reasonable to an Exponent. In the 
ordinarily healthy man and woman it will only excite disgust. 
The book, though marred by passages of the sickliest and most 
perverted sentiment and by many other blemishes, is well written, 
and we hope An Exponent will try again. Had she been con- 
tent only to have outraged her readers by attacking their con- 
ventions, and consented to spare their deeply-rooted mora! con- 
victions, her book might have done much good. As it stands it 
cannot do much harm, for where she is most in earnest, most 
anxious to satirise modern relations, the author has only suc- 
ceeded in caricaturing herself and in making her cause 
ridiculous. 

4. The genius of the incongruous must certainly have inspired 
Rita in her choice of a title for this book of stories—stories as 
solid as pudding and as highly coloured as cheap oleographs. 
No dreaminess of outline, no lack of detail, no delicacy of 
treatment justify the title. ‘These are not vignettes, they are 
not pictures; they are coloured illustrations, and the white 
margin defines them sharply. They are wearisomely long, un- 
bearably dull, inexorably sentimental. Rita seems to have 
modelled her style on that of Ouida at her worst. But at her 
worst Ouida has flashes of the genius to which much shall be 
forgiven—flashes which never break from Rita at her best. 
The moral tone is, of course, quite correct and the book can do 
no harm unless by fostering that love of sickly sentiment which 
has, fortunately, received its deathblow from lawn tennis and the 
bicycle. Rita has atolerab'y large vocabulary and a certain 
gift of easy and fluent writing, but the unreal sentiment and the 
worn-out situations which evoke it ruin all. Rita cannot go 
straight to the point, she meanders towards it with a circumlo- 
cution that almost suggests payment by the line. Directness 
is impossible to her. ‘I knew she loved me’ seems easy to 
say, but Rita’s pen turns the simple statement into this long- 
drawn folly ; ‘And as I took my own way back to the hotel, | 
knew I envied no man on the face of the whole wide earth, for 
my darling’s brown eyes had spoken a truth too swee to 
whisper in these pages—a truth I could have faced a hundred 
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deaths to hear, but which I might live to ask for and listen to 
ere the sweet spring-time had passed again into the sadness of 
the young year’s yesterday !’ 

;, How hard a thing it is to please the elect and the many. 
He who makes the unskilful laugh makes the judicious grieve, 
and what Aristarchus approves is not understanded of the 
Beotians. To buy ‘ golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
to tickle the fancy of the multitude, and at the same time to 
win the praise of the critical—that can only be achieved by 
the few even among our greatest writers. But the critic can 
always find among our lesser literary celebrities many who 
have woa much popularity with little merit, and some too wh» 
with much merit have won Iitle popularity. It seems to us, 
however, that Mr. Graham Travers is not likely to be included 
in either category. His scholarliness, his finish, his soundness, 
his phrasing and his rare restraint might charm the most 
captious of reviewers ; his directness and simplicity will com- 
mend him to the average novel reader, while the tenderness of 
his pathos and the undercurrent of humour, ever and again 
stirring the surface to ripples, wil be felt by all. The author 
of Mona Maclean will win fresh laurels by his latest book, and 
it is the reviewer's duty to accord him praise in according mea- 
sure. Of all stories about children we can remember few as 
delightful and as touching as ‘The Knight and the Lady,’ 
The reader will not scon forget the first story with its sketch— 
it is nothing more—of the noble and self-denying doctor who 
yet is human enough to feel and to display the irritability which 
the res angusta domi often arouses. Nevertheless he would 
have been dearer to us if Mr. Travers had allowed him to go 
on fighting his battle bravely and unaided. In ‘The Story of 
a Friendship’ Mr. Travers challenges comparison with Miss 
Beatrice Harraden—a challenge to which we shall not respond 
beyond noting that the central theme and some of the incidents 
here are similar to those in Ships that pass in the Night. But 
whil2 we admire the artistic and sugzestive finish of this 
story, we protest aga‘nst Sturdy’s escapade being brought 
to the notice of a censo:ious world. Ifthe protest is immoral, 
the fault is the authors, for his heroine so enlists our symoa- 
thies that we decline to see any fault in her. 


PRANCE AND GERMANY AFTER THE WAR 


An Ambassador of th: Vanquished. By the Duc DE BROGLIF. 
Translated, with Notes, by ALBERT D.VANDAM. London: 
Heinemann. 


That this book is one of considerable importance every one 
will admit who feels any concern about European events of the 
last twenty-five years. Benedetti he'ped us to disentangle, from 
the veil of fiction in which they had been enwrapped, the imme- 
diate causes of the outbreak of war in 1870, and the Duc de 
Broglie in these extracts from a Diplomatist’s note-book tells 
us the true history of the relations between France and Germany 
in the years immediately following the war, of the crisis of 1875 
when the interference of the Czar checkmated the designs cf 
the German military party, and something about the abortive 
attempt to seat the hopelessly old-world Comte de Chambord 
on the French throne in 1873. If Bismarck was the villain of 
the first book, he meets with no mercy in this, and indeed, his 
methods in dealing with those whom Fate made his opponents 
left much to be desired on the score of courtesy. Nature 
endowed him with an appearance not encouraging to a timid inter- 
locutor. ‘ He gives one the impression of a Goth or a Visi-Goth.’ 
To deal with such an adversary successfully on behalf of a 
country which he had just succeeded in crushing, and whose 
rapid recovery from her depressed conditions was filling him 
with lively apprehensions, argues no small merit in a diplo- 
Matist. 

The Viconte Elie de Gontaut Biron, member of a family 
among the most illustrious in France, undertook the embassy 
to Berlin in December 1871. Though he was not a diplomatist 
by training, and out of sympathy with a Republican xég7me, a 
strong sense of patriotism led him to accept the post at the 
€arnest solicitations of M. Thiers; he retained it for six years, 
4 period fruitful in crises, each of which he went through with 
credit, and obstacles which he surmounted with adroitness and 
grace. The editor truly remarks that ‘in a profession in which 
a knowledge of men is of infinitely greater value than mere 
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book-learning, there has been no moré convincing proof than 
his, that the thing one is likely to know is that which one would 
have never known if an apprenticeship to it had been necessary.’ 
In the Middle Ages and up to much later times the most suc- 
cessful envoys have often been men who had no special training 
beyond that which for such purposes is the best of ail, a long 
intercourse with the world turned to the best account by an 
acute intellect. M.de Gontaut Biron on his entry into Berlin 
felt that he resembled ‘ those kings of antiquity vanquished and 
despoiled by the Romans, and who (séc) came to swell the 
triumphs of the victors.’ With such tact, however, and good 
sense did he conduct himself during the trying times which 
fo lowed that on his departure the old Emperor could say to 
him, with tears in his eyes, ‘ You are going to leave us. Itisa 
great griefto me, It is to you we owe the good relations with 
France, yes, it is really to you. That this was the feeling of 
all German statesmen not of the military party, is highly to the 
credit of M. de Biron, when we remember that he had success- 
fully negotiated the withdrawal of the G:rman troops from 
French territory and had seen his country safely through the 
crises of 1873 and 1875 in spite of the active hostility of the all- 
powerful Chancellor. 

In the study entitled ‘The Ministry of May 1873’ we have an 
account of the attempt to restore the Monarchy in France. 
With regard to that matter we do not think we have learnt 
much that is new. Undoubtedly the refusal of the Comte de 
Chambord to accept the tricolour as the national flag was the 
only obstacle to his mounting the throne of his ancestors, but 
more interesting is the record of the attitude towards events in 
France assumed by the heads of the German State. No small 
amount of Bismarck’s ill-will to the French ambassador may 
be set down to the fact that he knew him to be a strong royalist 
and in sympathy with that movement, the success of which in 
his view would soon tend to consolidate France and ere long 
make her again a formidable opponent. A Republican France 
he believed would always be weak and divided. With this 
view the servile scribblers of the Fatherland, the Chancellor's 
‘quill cattle,’ on all occasions were employed to write up the 
Republic and vilify the royalists, nor did they spare M. de 
Biron, who found himself continually assailed, much as Lord 
Dufferin his been made the victim of the lowerclass of French 
journalist, though the French Government is free from the 
special infamy of the German in that it is in no_way responsible 
for it. The first step towards the present Triple Alliance was 
taken when the Chancellor managed to induce the Italian 
Government, newly seated in Rome, to believe that a mon- 
archical restoration in France would mean an alliance with the 
Papacy and an attempt to restore the Temporal Power. Many 
nembers of the reigning House of Prussia did not look on events 
in France with the eyes of Bismarck, and the Empress Augusta 
was continually accused of French leanings, nor did the friend- 
ship which existed between the royal household and the fami y 
ot M. de Biron please the Military Party, but undoubtedly their 
influence, unsupported from without, could not have withstood 
the determination of that party to bring on war with France 
again in 1875. The chapter dealing with this hazardous period 
is the most interesting of the volume. M. de. Broglie, after 
the accession of Marshal MacMahon to the Presidency, was 
himself Foreign Minister for a short time, but just before 
these events he was succ-eded by the Duc Decazes, who 
steered his country, assisted by M. de Biron, through those 
rough waters. 

The charges of certain Freach prelates at the tim? when the 
‘Kulturkampf’ was at its height was the first occasion by which 
Bismarck sought a quarrel with France, the reflections of the 
French Press on the persecution of the Catholics in Germany 
also proved most irritating to the man who never hesitated to 
use his own venal Press for the vituperation of his opponents 
abroad. Hardly were these difficulties surmounted when a 
vote of the French Chamber regarding the increase of battalions 
in the infantry regiments came near to supplying the casus bel.z 
which the war party in Berlin was praying for. The thorough 
and exhaustive discussion of the crisis which followed should 
be read here to be understood, and no one who takes an 
interest in recent European developments should pass it by. 
The action of Alexander II. in 1875 saved France from dis- 
memberment, and from that year dates the rearrangement cf 
the pieces on the European chess-board, Had Count Arnim 
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been allowed to give a message to the French Foreign Minister, 
insisting on a reduction of French regiments, war, and a war 
almost certain to be fatal to France in her then unprepared 


state, would have been inevitable. 
could permit at any risk such dictation from the foreigner. 
That such instructions were never given to the German Am- 


bassador was owing to the interference of Alexander, and, if 
any one still doubts, the most vivid account of the interviews of 
the Czar, Gortschakoff and M. de Gontaut given in this volume 


will convince him. 
It may be for long a matter of discussion how far the 


Emperor William was a party to this policy. But the view of 


competent judges is clear that he never allowed any serious 
decision to be taken without his leave. In that eventful 
partnership Bismarck was always made to play the part of the 
inexorable Mr. Jorkins. The Emperor affected extreme frank- 
ness, but was ‘sournois’ to a degree, and several curious in- 
stances of this are given by the translator on pages 214 and 215 
We are not sure whether we like the less Bismarck’s brutality 
or his master’s hypocrisy, but the combination of these qualities 
certainly achieved remarkable results. 

M. de Gontaut retired on the accession of the Radicals to 
power in 1877, the dignity and firmness he had displayed in a 
most trying position having done much to regain for his 
country the prestige she had lost in 1870. 


THE PURITANS AT HOME 


Margaret Winthrop. By ALICE MORSE EARLE. London: 


Murray. 


The more you know of the Puritans the more you respect 
their many admirable qualities, but your love for them does not 
proportionately increase. It is a matter, of course, of personal 
predilection. If you love them, you love them ; and if you don’t 
love, you don’t love them. It may be argued that if you don’t 
love the Puritans then you must be wanting in those sterling 
qualities of mind and character which cannot fail to win your 
respect for them. But the truth is that the Puritans seem to 
some of us unamiable, not because they were honest, pious and 
fearless, but because they got no fun out of life. Doubtless 
they got great satisfaction out of it, for there is abundant 
evidence that they were supremely well pleased with them- 
selves, always with that touch of humility which may so easily 
become the most sickening form of cant, but which in their case 
was more or less genuine. At the same time their life regarded 
from the outside seems singularly cheerless. Their very love- 
making was of so serious a character as to make it most unin- 
teresting reading. The love-letters that a Puritan wrote to his 
lady served her as sermons, as, indeed, Margaret Winthrop 
said of some of the epistles she received from her lover. Adam 
Winthrop, the father of Margaret Winthrop’s husband, seems 
to have been at least of a more genial disposition than his son. 
In his diary this entry occurs which puts you at once on an 
excellent footing with him: ‘My brother Alibaster came to 
my house and toulde me yt he mayde certayne inglish verses 
in his sleep, which he recited unto me and I lent him £xl.’ 
Another entry runs thus: ‘ This day my brother did kill a breck 
with his hounds,’ and you wonder if that brother was Alibaster. 
You feel you could have been pretty well content with Adam 
and Alibaster, but with John Winthrop, who was a more capable 
man than either his father or his uncle, but who sent sermons 
as love-letters to {the lady whom he made his third wife, you 
fear you would have felt distinctly uncomfortable. In one 
of his letters he says that ‘ the sincere desire which I have that 
there might be no discouragement to daunt the edge of my 
affections, while they are truly labouring to settle and repose 
themselves in thee, makes me thus watchful ard jealous of 
the least occasion that Sathan might stir up to our dis- 
comfort.’ 

And what think you was this ‘least occasion’ which 
John Winthrop thought might give an opening to ‘ Sathan ?’ 
No more nor less than his bride’s trousseau. He 
desired her in her dress to follow ‘the soberest examples.’ 
Such a man, you can imagine, did not find England good 
enough for him when Charles I. was endeavouring to govern 
the country on a plan of his own. Accordingly, John Winthrop 
emigrated to New England, where he was Governor of Massa- 
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chusetts. His wife and family followed him in a year’s time, 
and of the Puritan life in Massachusetts Miss Earle gives , 
full and interesting picture, which is worth keeping. Tha 
Margaret Winthrop’s life was not one of ease goes withoy 
saying. But she was a woman of great courage and goq 
sense, and it is impossible not to believe that she made the 
best of things, of course from the Puritan point of view. Ang 
in many ways that point of view was a noble one, if only be. 
cause it was not perhaps so easy as it seemed to live up to 
it. It wasa manner of life that tended to develop the severe 
virtues at the cost of those which make life pleasant, ang 
many a time even a stern Puritan’s flesh must have been 
weak enough to plead with him for a little of what othe 
people round him termed innocent amusement, but which tg 
his mind savoured of this world, and was therefore accursed, 
When the Puritan came to judge his neighbour for what was 
esteemed a serious offence, it is certain that one would rather 
be the Puritan than the offender. The matter, however, only 
becomes revolting when it happens that a woman has to bear 
the brunt of Puritanical intolerance. Thus in Governor 
Winthorp’s Journal you reac of a woman who was ‘ adjudged 
to be whipped for reproaching the magistrates. She stood 
without tying and bare her punishment with a masculine spirit, 
glorying in her suffering. But after when she came to con 
sider the reproach which would stick to her she was much 
dejected about it. She had a cleft stick put on her tongue 
half an hour for reproaching the elders.’ Truly the Puritans 
were not exactly beautiful in their lives, but perhaps that was 
not possible to them, considering the work which it was their 
fate to accomplish—a work which they did so well that to 
this day we experience the effect of it, sometimes in a manner 
not at all pleasant. They lived lives of strenuous en- 
deavour, and many of them were men of great capacity 
in affairs. But their consciences were so tender as to 
be perfectly useless to them. Tnis may seem absurd, but it 
is not so absurd as it seems. When John Winthrop was fifty 
years old he spoke of his youth even at the early age of twelve 
as being ‘ very wild and dissolute.’ ‘In my youth,’ he says, ‘I 
was very lewdly disposed, inclining unto and attempting so far 
as my heart enzbled me all kinds of wickedness except swearing 
and scorning religion, which I had no temptation unto in 
regard of my education.” At the same time we learn that the 
offences he so characterises were no worse than sitting up too 
late at night, occasional impatience, caring too much for eating, 
going too often gunning. It generally happens that the maa 
who laments his youth in this fashion tries to make up for it 
by constituting himself a very harsh judge of others and appor 
tioning for them chastisement commensurate with their vices. 
When you come to think of it calmly and without prejudice 
Charles I. must have had a devil of a time of it with a Parlia- 
ment largely composed of such men as Join Winthrop. 


VIENNENT DE PARAITRE 


Many years have passed, a decade perhaps, since the name 
of Jules Claretie was last to be read on the title-page of a novel 
uncut and hot from the press. The author of Monsieur |: 
Ministre, of Le Prince Zilah, and of a host of other delightful 
books, absorbed by his duties as manager of the Comédie: 
Francaise, seemed to have turned his back upon literature. 
The desertion, however, has proved only temporary. A series 
of brilliant articles in the Tews signalised the renewed activity 
of the journalist, and Jules Claretie now reappears as a writer 
of fiction with a volume which will rank among his best. Some 
such old-fashioned sub-title as ‘Pages from the Life of aa 
Actor’ would give the scope of Brichanteau, Comédien (1). ‘The 
book has no plot. The chapters relate disconnected episodes 
of the vexed existence, brightened by illusion and buoyed up by 
enthusiasm, of Sébastien Brichanteau, coméaien Jrancais to give 
him the qualification he desired should be recorded in his 
epitaph. The man lives with admirable distinctness in \. 
Claretie’s vivid pages. He is a character in the popular senst 
of the word. A son of Southern France, his calling has 
developed the qualities of his race. He has a pleasant vanity, 
and a notable power of rising superior to the hard realities of 
life to which, indeed, he is in a measure blind. His whole 
being is absorbed by his art. For him the world is in very 


(1) Brichanteau, Comédien, By JULES CLARETIE, Paris ; Charpentier. 
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deed a stage, and away from the footlights as behind them his 
proper self is merged in the vv/es he impersonates. The Fates 
have been none too kind to him, denying him the realisation of 
his dearest ambitions, and trying him sorely in other ways, but 
his poor fortunes have failed to sour his temper for he has 
assimilated something of the qualities of the heroes he has 
played. Brichanteau is made to recount his experiences in the 
first person, a method that enables M. Claretie to employ a 
perfectly characteristic style, a ‘style bourr¢é de réminiscences de 
théitre, de lambeaux de roles, de loques de tirades, de paillons 
et de rayons, pic iresque et pittoresque.’ Presented in this way 
and figuring in skilfully chosen incidents Sébastien Brichanteau 
will linger agreeably in the memory of those who make his 
acquaintance. ‘To leave an agrceable impression on the reader 
is the last concern of a number of contemporary French 
novelists. M. Paul Perret can have had no such preoccupation 
in writing Afsfofre duet Homme (2). The rare merit of 
originality of conception must be conceded to his book, which on 
this account and for the further reason that it is well written, 
i; interesting. It is a book that will hold the attention of those 
who are not repelled by its subject. Pierre Besville, a rich 
widower, and a man of the world who is weary of the world, 
finds afresh zest to his existence in his affection for his daughter. 
His life is wrecked by the sudden death of his child. As a 
solace to his grief he assures the material welfare of a young 
woman who bears a striking likeness to his daughter. The 
woman takes advantage of her hold on Besville to force him to 
marry her. He flies from her on the night of their marriage, 
and in the end murders her, his son being made to play an 
unnecessary, revolting, and inexplicable part, in the final 
catastrophe. This summary does not do justice to a plot to 
which M. Perret’s talent succeeds in lending a certain fallacious 
reasonableness. 


r 


Besville is drawn with much sublety of touch. 
The character of the woman whose prey he becomes 1s less 
satisfactorily realised, but a subsidiary figure, that of her mother, 
is aclever piece of work. It 13 scarcely conceivable that clever- 
ness should be absent from a novel by Gyp, but there is less of 
i: than usual in Bzjou (3). ‘ Bijou’ is the pet name of Denyse de 
Courtaix, a dangerously charming young lady who turns the 
head of every male who crosses her path be he married or 
single, old or young, tutor or abbé, eligible or the reverse. Not 
a bit of a flirt, she is at a loss to understand the commotion she 
arouses in masculine hearts. It is sometime before she is 
brought to admit the necessity of marriage but in the end she 
consents to pair off with a middle-aged gentleman who can 
hardly believe his good fortune. 
in getting under weigh. 


The story such as it is is long 
In the case of Gyp one is prepared to 
accept a series of conversations in the place ofa story, but this 
i3 because the conversations of Gyp are as a rule wholly 
admirable. In this volume they are below the writer’s accus- 
tomed level. Internal evidence points to D. Mcligari, the 
authoress of Atyr7z 2:/z/son (4), being an Italian lady who writes 
in French and has more than a smattering of English. Unfor- 
tunately this respe-table linguistic outfit is not accompanied by 
any talent for the art of fiction. It is impossible to take the 
slightest interest in the dolorous and adulterous loves of Bianca 
Coaziand Guy Langford, and when the lady dies of consump- 
tion on the last page the relief is great that it is allover. On 
account of their thoughtfulness, the distinction of their style and 
the evident honesty of the convictions they express, the anar- 
chist writings of M. Jean Grave have won him the respect of 
his adversaries. In Za Grande Famille (3) M. Grave makes 
his first excursion into fiction with results in no wise happy. 
The bouk is intended to show the degrading nature of military 
Service. It describes in a dull, discursive manner the 
experiences in the ranks of Caragut, an unconscious Anarchist 
whose hatred of his surroundings finds frequent vent in tedious 
and stilted tirades against the iniquity of discipline and the 
debasing effect of the soldier’s life. This trumpery declamation, 
however, is pleasant reading in comparison with the morass of 
realism of the viler sort in which it is embedded. M. Grave's 
personages express themselves in the foulest language known 
to the dirty-mouthed and they figure in incidents which the 
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author has deliberately made as disgusting as possible. Were M. 
Grave the first to whom the idea had occurred of attacking the 
army in a work of fiction Za Grande Famille would still be a 
sorry effort, but coming after such novels as Sous-Of’ or Biribi 
itis without vazson a@’étre of any kind. A very dissimilar and 
yet in many respects akindred book is Souveairs aun Matelot 
(6) by M. Georges Hugo. The work offers the impressions, 
evidently obtained at first hand, of a common sailor in the 
French navy, but of a sailor very strange, gifted with the acutest 
powers of observation, with the faculty ef literary expression and 
with a delicate hyper-sensitive temperament. Georges Hugo 
like Jean Grave is hostile to the m/zeu he describes, is 
convinced that the maritime service is an odious slavery, but 
the effect produced by the two writers is totally different. 
Georges Hugo’s sincerity is so apparent that in reading him 
the suspicion never crosses the mind that he is making outa 
case in support ofany social theory. And in reality this is not 
what he is about. An intensely subjective writer, he describes the 
sailor's life absolutely as it appeared to him. Thepicture he thus 
obtains may not, does not, contain the whole truth, but so far as 
it goes it is absolutely truthful. I 1ead his book on the coast of 
Brittany, with the sailor types that figure in its pages before my 
eyes: reading him under these conditions the vivacity and in- 
sight of the author were brought home to me in the most forcible 
manner. Souvenirs d’un Matclot is an intensely sad book, but 
it is a masterly performance, and more work from the same pen 
will be awaited with keen interest It should be added that 
Georges Hugo’s style has the metit, too rare among con- 
temporary writers, of exquisite simplicity. There is but one 
Balzac, and the Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul is his 
prophet. The famous Belgian specialist, whose enthusiasm 
is only matched by his erudition, offers lovers of the mighty 
French novelist another volume of Balzaciana in Un Roman 
«Amour (7). Why this title, which must have misled a few 
purchasers thinking to acquire a work of fiction into buying 
and, it is to be hoped, reading a work of literary history? The 
explanation is simple. Of the four distinct chapters in M. de 
Lovenjoul’s book the most important is an account of the 
romantic relations between Balzac and Madame Hanska, the 
Russian lady whom he married shortly before his death after 
an acquaintance begun by correspondence some twenty years 
previously. The untiring researches of M. de Lovenjoul have 
in a great measure lifted the obscurity enveloping this curious 
episode in the novelist’s life. The Belgian specialist has 
unearthed a quantity of documentary evidence, including 
several unpublished letters both of Balzac and Madame 
Hanska. Thanks to this fresh material he is able to set forth 
his interesting story with considerable precision. The remaining 
chapters include notes en Balzac’s methed of naming his 
characters and an account of the vicissitudes of his novel Ux 
Debut dans la Vie. The publication of Nouvelles Etudes 
Anglaises (8) may not enhance the reputation of James Dar- 
mesteter—that would be difficult—but the essays of unequal 
importance which the volume contains deserved, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, to be collected in book form. Perhaps 
the best thing in the volume is an excellent account of the 
changing views upon the personality of Joan of Arc that have 
obtained in England at various periods. The study shows 
James Darmesteter very nearly at his best, illustrating as it 
does his wide reading and the sureness of his historical sense. 
Good, too, are two essays on George Eliot, who, as Madame 
Mary Darmesteter informs us in a preface containing other 
biographical matter of interest, exercised a great influence on 
the intellectual development of the famous Oriental scholar. 
One or two chapters—that dealing with Olivier Madox Brown 
for instance—may be found rather ‘scrappy’ by English 
readers. All those who take a studious interest in the French 
drama must bestow careful attention on the second volume of 
M. Jean Jullien’s 724é¢re Vivant (9). The book contains the 
chief of the critical articles published in the evening newspaper 
Parts by the author of those most talented plays, Mai/re and 
La Jler. These articles may be read with pleasure and profit 
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even by those who have not seen the plays to which they refer. 
In writing them M. Jullien’s first concern has been the general 
issues raised, in his opinion, by each piece. M. Jullien has strong 
views and an ardent dramatic faith. The regeneration of the 
drama—it should be needless to say that the regeneration of 
the drama is M. Jullicn’s dearest dream—is an enterprise that 
in all probability has left at least as many people sceptical as it 
has fired with enthusiasm. Treated by M. Jullien the subject 
loses most of its terrors—develops, indeed, attractiveness even 
for the profane. The reason is that M. Jullien is a clear and 
forcible writer whose common sense and honesty of purpose are 
equally evident. The most hardened admirers of M. Francisque 
Sarcey should cease to shrug their shoulders by the time they 
have read to the end of the preface to Le Thédtre Vivant. It 
is impossible to say more. Under the title La Morale des 
Philosophes Chinois (10) M. J. L. de Lanessan, late Governor- 
General of Tonquin, has collected a series of extracts from the 
classic books of China and Annam. The compilation seems to 
have been effected with the necessary discernment, and the 
extracts are conveniently classified. To discuss the book 
further would be beyond the scope of this article. 
RALPH DERECHEF. 


OLD AND NEW 


An important question is discussed, with more of sobriety 
and good sense than educational subjects generally are 
honoured by, in Zhe Co-Education of the Sexes (London : 
Kegan Paul), by Mabel Hawtrey. The title of Miss 
Hawtrey’s little book might perhaps mislead the hasty in- 
spector of the outsides of books. It is not perfectly explicit 
of the author’s theme and aims. In a sense the sexes are 
co-educated, and must ever be so in civilised communities. 
Miss Hawtrey writes of the co-educaition of the young of both 
sexes. She is against that American institution known as 
‘mixed schools,’ which has grown up in conditions that do not 
obtain in England, yet is favourably regarded by certain edu- 
cationists in our midst. Mixed schools of a sort are no 
new thing, to be sure, in English country districts. One is 
celebrated in Shenstone’s poem, for example, and the old 
dame’s school is scarcely yet extinct. But the extension of 
the American mixed school is a very ditferent matter, and 
Miss Hawtrey’s arguments, both from the family and the class 
points of view, appear to us cogently and conclusively sound. 
The final chapter on the education of girls is particularly 
sensible and opportune. 

A notable addition to ‘Bohn’s Standard Library’ is the 
translation by L. Dora Schmitz of the third volume of the 
late Professor Ten Brink’s //7story of English Literature 
(London : Bell), edited by Dr. Alois Brandi. From Sir John 
Mandeville to Surrey denotes the rich and wide field of 
English literature treated of in the present volume, and the 
greater portion of this survey, up to and including the works 
of the English humanists, and the Reformatioa era, is the 
writing of the eminent author whom Dr. Brandl succeeds in 
the chair of English Philology at Strasburg. We can but 
regret the untimely cutting short of a project that had thus 
far been realised with such excellent skill and insight. 

Mr. Alfred Haddon’s /:volution in Art (London: Scott) 
seems to be a really valuable contribution to the knowledge of 
scientific design. The author treats his subject as a branch 
of anthropology and, from the careful way a'l his facts are 
martialled and tabulated, fads, theories, and ‘mare’s-nests’ 
being sternly repressed, his little volume is a mine of useful 
information, just such a book as every visitor to the Christy 
Collection at the British Museum would find invaluable. 
Though Mr. Haddon is professor of Zoology at the Royal 
College of Science at Dub!in, he is most modest in the expression 
of his own opinions, and puts forward numberless clever sug- 
gestions without either egotism or dogmatism. The illustrations 
are very numerous, and as good as the le:terpress, which is 
high praise well deserved. 

We have received the fourth and concluding part of Mr. 
Gordon Brodie’s Dissections Illustrated, a Graphic Handbook 
of Human Anatomy (London: Whittaker). While it may be 
taken as a truism that no amount of study of diagrams, how- 
ever accurate and well executed, will enable a medical student 
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to become a surgeon, still works of this nature will always be 
useful. To prepare a junior student for the study of anatomy 
‘ ° EE ; : ’ 
and to give him some preliminary idea of what he is to demon. 
strate to himself by his knife and fingers, these plates will come 
in handy. They are legitimately u:ed also as an aid to memory 
before the day of examination; but if any poor mistaken 
wretch of a student, either in ignorance or from indolence 
. . j ’ 
trusts to pretty pictures to help him to pass an examination 
without the real work, then his failure will be certain and 
disastrous. These plates are excellent reproductions of carefyl 
and accurate dissections, and if the arteries are rosy red and 
the veins deeply beautifully blue, of hues unknown to the grim 
reality, still the bright colours may help to impress the visual 
image of what they are intended to represent on the eye and 
memory of the candidate for a diploma. 

Two volumes of short stories, Zhe Destre of the Eyes 
(London: Digby), by Mr. Grant Allen, and VX Stories by 
NX Tellers (London: Unwin), will serve for casual readins 
. . . e 3 ~4 ° es bd 
in the train, or in the dentist’s waiting-room. They are quite 
harml ss and unexciting. and all the writers have done better 
work. A fallen Star (London: Downey), by Mr. Charles 
Lowe, is suitable for boys, and is a fairly interesting tale of the 
Seven Years’ War. But as Mr. Lowe's dramatis persone in- 
clude Frederic the Great, the young Pretender, Marshal Keith, 
and other Scottish soldiers of fortune, it is impossible not to 
contrast his book with Waverley and Quent.n Durward 

The fourth volume of Profes:or Knight’s edition of Il’ords. 
worth’s Po2tial Works (London: Macmillan) in the 
‘Eversley Series’ contains the poems written in the eight 
years 1500-1810, of which the ‘White Doe of Rylstone’ is the 
longest if not the most important example. Miss Fenwick’s 
notes form no inconsiderable material for the editor’s annotation 
of the poems, which is a3 profuse as anything that modern poet 
has yet received. 

From Messrs. Macmillan and Co. we have received the final 
volume, the eighth, of the ‘Eversley edition’ of the Jate J. R. 
Green’s History of the English People, with ful index to the 
whole work; and the fifth and sixth volumes of Professor 
Knight's edition of the Poetical Works ef Wordsworth in the 
*Eversley series.’ 
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